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SPEECH  MADE  VISIBLE. 

Tuesk  is  a  gentleman  now  in  London  who  has 
found  out  how  to  represent  human  speech  in  written 
characters  with  so  much  accuracy  that  it  will  stand 
the  following  test :  let  any  sound  of  which  the  hu¬ 
man  organs  of  speech  are  capable  be  pronounced  in 
his  hearing,  and  he  will  engage  to  write  it  on  paper 
so  that  one  who  knows  the  characters  shall  be  aole 
to  imitate  the  sound  correctly,  at  sight ;  though  he 
has  never  heard  it  before,  and  has  no  other  means 
of  guessing  what  it  was  like.  The  characters  bv  which 
it  18  described  are  only  thirty-four  in  numMr,  are 
used  like  ordinary  type,  and  are  said  to  be  easily 
learned,  —  much  more  easily  than  A,  B,  C,  &c. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  invention  from  be¬ 
ing  immediately  published  and  made  available  for 
all  mankind,  except  the  difficulty  of  reserving  to  the 
inventor  some  reasonable  interest  in  the  fruits  of  it. 
And  it  is  suggested  that,  if  the  publication  were  un¬ 
dertaken  by  the  government,  that  difficulty  would 
be  easily  removed,  —  and  many  other  advantages  at 
the  same  time  secured. 

Is  this  fact  generally  known  ?  If  it  is,  why  is  it  so 
little  talked  about  ?  If  not,  why  not  ?  Pains  have 
been  taken  to  make  it  known  by  evidence  at  once 
the  fairest  and  the  most  striking  that  could  be  de¬ 
vised.  And,  though  the  Times,  1  believe,  has  given 
no  help,  the  press  generally  has  done  its  part  well. 
In  the  summer  of  1864,  Mr.  Alexander  Melville 
Bell,  having  satisfied  himself  by  private  experiment 
that  his  set  of  symbolic  characters  was  at  length 
complete,  and  that  he  could  prove  the  fact  by  the 
most  satisfactory  of  all  demonstrations,  —  namely,  by 
making  it  do  aU  that  he  said  it  could  do,  —  invited 
the  attention  of  the  government  to  it,  in  a  paper 
setting  forth  the  nature  of  the  invention,  and  ofler- 
ing  to  submit  it  to  the  most  searching  tests  that  could 
be  proposed :  which  paper  was  extensively  circu¬ 
lated  among  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  the  di¬ 
plomatic  b^y,  the  learned  societies,  and  men  of 
letters. 

In  the  mean  time  he  invited  all  the  linguists  he 
could  find  in  Edinburgh,  where  his  professional 
business  then  detained  him,  professors,  travellers, 
or  natives  of  foreign  countries,  to  put  it  to  the 
test.  And  the  test  ne  proposed  was  this.  Having 
taught  his  sons  the  meaning  and  use  of  the  symbols, 
he  ofiered  to  write  down  in  their  absence  any  word 
which  might  be  dictated  to  him,  and  then  call  them 
in  and  ask  them  to  read  the  word.  The  experiments 
which  were  made  in  this  way  during  July,  1864,  in¬ 
cluded  the  most  peculiar  words  that  could  be  se¬ 
lected  from  nineteen  different  languages,  besides 


many  arbitrary  sounds,  and  were  in  all  cases  read 
to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  proposed  them. 

Having  satisfied  the  linguists  and  professors  that 
he  could  really  perform  what  he  promised,  he  next 
addressed  himself  to  the  purveyors  of  public  intel¬ 
ligence.  Demonstrations  of  the  same  kind  were 
exhibited  before  the  editors  of  the  Edinburgh  news¬ 
papers  ;  and  by  them  the  results,  which  were  always 
successful,  were  duly  reported  and  favorably  com¬ 
mented  upon. 

In  August  Mr.  Bell  came  up  to  London,  where  he 
gave  a  similar  course  of  demonstrations,  and  found 
opportunides  of  trying  his  symbols  upon  the  wonls  of 
twenty  languages,  besides  those  upon  which  their 
powers  had  been  tried  before.  And  any  one  who 
will  look  through  the  files  of  our  newspapers  for 
September,  1864,  will  find  numerous  reports,  both 
in  the  daily  and  weekly  press,  acknowledging  the 
success  of  the  experiments  and  recognizing  the  value 
of  the  invention.  But  the  most  important  testi¬ 
mony  was  obtained  from  Mr.  Alexander  J.  Ellis 
in  the  beginning  of  that  month.  Mr.  Ellis,  known 
as  the  author  of  the  most  complete  work  on  the 
philosophy  of  Phonetics  that  has  been  produced  in 
England,  and  himself  the  inventor  of  the  most  com¬ 
plete  universal  alphabet  that  had  as  yet  been  pro¬ 
posed, —  familiar,  therefore,  with  every  variety  of 
phonetic  difficulty,  and  with  an  ear  practised  in  per¬ 
ceiving  the  nicest  distinctions  of  sp^en  sounds,  — 
was  invited  by  Mr.  Bell  to  examine  and  test  the  new 
system  at  a  private  audience.  He  went  prepared 
with  all  the  difficulties  he  could  think  of,  was 
allowed  to  propose  them  in  his  way,  and  with  a  view 
to  his  own  satisfaction ;  and  on  the  3d  of  September, 
1864,  reported  the  result  in  a  letter  to  the  Reader, 
which  Mr.  Bell  has  reprinted  at  full  length,  and  of 
which  I  shall  quote,  in  its  own  words,  as  much  as  is 
material  to  the  point  with  which  I  am  now  dealing. 

“  Mr.  Bell  did  not  show  me  his  alphabet,  but  stated 
that  it  consisted  of  only  thirty-four  distinct  and  separate 
characters,  each  of  which  would  be  printed  by  a  separate 
type,  plac^  side  by  side  in  the  usual  wav,  without  any 
insertions  over  or  under,  as  in  Arabic  or  Hebrew . 

“  The  mode  of  procedure  was  as  follows ;  Mr.  Bell 
sent  his  two  sons,  who  were  to  read  his  writing,  out  of 
the  room,  —  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  eldest, 
who  read  all  the  words  in  this  case,  had  only  had  five 
weeks’  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  alphabet,  —  and  I 
dictated  slowly  and  distinctly  the  sounds  which  I  wished 
to  be  written.  These  consisted  of  a  few  words  in  Latin, 
pronounced  first  as  at  Eton,  then  as  in  Italy,  and  then 
according  to  some  theoretic^  notions  of  how  the  Latins 
might  have  uttered  them.  Then  came  some  English 
provincialisms,  and  affected  pronunciations,  the  words 
‘  how  odd  ’  being  given  in  several  distinct  ways.  Sud« 
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"  The  sound  symbol  for  p,”  he  tells  ns,  “  in  the  new  al¬ 
phabet,  says  to  the  learner,  ‘  Shut  vour  lips ' ;  he  does  so, 
and  the  result  is  the  effect  of  the  letter  p.  The  symbol 
fur  b  says  to  the  learner,  ‘  Shut  your  lips  as  before,  and 
make  a  murmur  of  voice  ’ ;  and  the  symbol  for  m  says, 
‘Shut  your  lips  in  the  same  way,  and  sound  the. voice 
through  the  nose.’  ” 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  each  symbol  is  not  only  a 
sign  of  the  sound  required  to  be  made,  but  a  direc¬ 
tion  how  to  make  it.  And  if  the  several  forms  are 
so  contrived  as  to  bear  a  true  analogy  to  the  sev¬ 
eral  positions  of  the  vocal  organs  by  which  the  sounds 
are  produced,  —  if  the  characters  do  (as  in  another 
place  Mr.  Bell  says  they  do)  “  depict,  by  suggestive 
analogy  of  form,  the  organic  altitudes  which  pro¬ 
duce  or  modify  the  respective  sounds,  and  so  inform 
the  reader  how  to  place  his  organs  to  pronounce  the 
sounds,”  —  it  is  conceivable  enough  that  the  direc¬ 
tions  may  be  easily  remembered  and  followed.  We 
see  that  the  notes  in  music,  being  so  arranged  on  the 
stave  as  to  represent  to  the  eye  the  rising  or  falling 
of  the  voice,  are  much  more  easily  learned  than 
they  could  be  if  they  were  indicated  by  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  which  have  been  used  to  denote 
them ;  and  when  Mr.  Bell  calls  his  system  “  visible 
speech,”  he  means,  no  doubt,  that  it  enables  the 
reader  to  see  the  relation  of  one  sound  to  another, 
just  as  the  musician  sees  the  relation  of  one  note  to 
another.  He  is  not  merely  told  of  it :  he  sees  it  as 
in  a  picture.  The  relation  between  p,  h,  and  m  was 
probably  chosen  for  illustration  because  the  direc¬ 
tion  for  p  was  the  simplest  and  shortest.  But  though 
it  would  require  more  words  to  describe  the  action 
by  which  the  sound  of  f  or  fc  is  made,  it  is  obvious 
that  it  is  quite  as  capable  of  description,  and  that 
precisely  the  same  relation  subsists  between  t,  d, 
and  n,  and  again  between  k,  g  (hard),  and  ng,  as 
between  p,  h,  and  m.  It  is  less  wonderful,  therefore, 
than  it  may  seem  at  first  sight,  that  the  number  of 
symbols  which  he  requires  should  be  so  very  few ;  for 
here  we  have  five  cnaracters  doing  the  work,  and 
more  than  the  work,  of  nine ;  and  inasmuch  as  the 
same  symbol  which  turns  p  into  6,  t  into  d,  and  k  into 
g,  will  serve  also  to  turn  j  into  »,  s  into  z,  and  x  into 
gs,  we  thereby  save  three  more. 

While,  therefore,  it  is  established  by  proof  as  con¬ 
clusive  as  any  can  be  which  rests  upon  human  testi¬ 
mony,  that  Mr.  Bell’s  system  of  notation  is  capable 
of  conveying  to  one  who  has  learned  it  a  true  idea 
of  all  varieties  of  spoken  sound,  there  is  no  reason  to 
apprehend  any  insuperable  or  formidable  difficulty 
in  the  teaching  and  management  of  it.  There  is  rea¬ 
son,  however,  to  apprehend  much  difficulty  from  mis- 
teaching  and  mis-management,  if  it  be  allowed  in 
the  beginning  to  get  into  bad  hands.  And,  there¬ 
fore,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  matter  of  more  than 
national  importance  that  time  should  not  be  lost, 
and  that  the  measures  for  bringing  it  into  use  should 
be  taken  now,  while  the  services  of  Mr.  Bell  himself 
are  available  for  the  purpose.  It  is  from  him  that 
the  meaning,  use,  and  management  of  the  symbols 
can  be  best  learned.  Each  of  the  sounds  which  are 
represented,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  made, 
oi^ht  in  the  first  instance  to  be  explained  by  himself 
with  the  help  of  his  own  voice,  ear,  and  observation ; 
for  the  art  of  preserving  what  we  really  hear  is  not 
a  common  one,  and  a  few  false  directions  might  con¬ 
fuse  and  vitiate  the  whole  scheme.  But  why  should 
there  bo  any  delay  in  taking  the  first  step  ?  It  need 
not  interrupt  for  an  hour  any  of  the  immediate  busi¬ 
nesses  of  the  time.  Neither  Reform  Bills  nor  Esti¬ 
mates  need  advance  a  step  the  slower  for  it  All  that 


is  wanted  to  begin  with  is,  that  some  three,  or  two, 
or  one  properly  qualified  person  should  be  commis¬ 
sioned  by  the  government  to  examine  and  report 
upon  the  nature  of  the  invention,  the  uses  to  which 
it  may  be  turned,  the  means  of  working  it,  and  the 
expense.  If  in  the  hands  of  the  government  it  can 
be  made  to  do  half  what  Mr.  Bell  can  make  it  do,  it 
cannot  but  be  worth  as  much  as  it  is  likely  to  cost. 
The  printing  and  circulating  of  a  few  short,  explana¬ 
tory  books,  the  cutting  of  the  types,  the  instructing 
of  a  number  of  instructors  sufficient  to  teach  the  use 
of  it  correctly,  and  the  compensation  to  Mr.  Bell  for 
giving  up  his  copyright,  —  these  will  be  the  chief 
expenses.  To  keep  it  longer  in  the  waiting-room  is 
nothing  less  than  to  throw  away  a  great  chance  for 
the  advancement  of  human  eivilization,  by  an  im¬ 
mense  improvement  in  the  construction  of  its  princi¬ 
pal,  its  universal,  its  indispensable  instrument,  —  the 
representation  of  sounds  by  letters.  For  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  alphabet  being  founded  upon 
the  physical  conditions  of  speech,  which  are  the 
same  everywhere  and  always,  if  it  be  the  best  for 
one  language  is  the  best  for  all ;  and  will,  by  the 
mere  force  of  convenience,  bring  itself  into  universal 
use. 

What  else  may  follow,  or  how  soon,  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  define  or  predict.  Let  us,  at  least,  secure 
this,  and  let  us  secure  it  as  soon  as  possible.  Since 
it  is  the  very  problem  which,  only  twelve  years  ago, 
the  assembled  philologists  of  Europe,  under  the  pres¬ 
idency  of  Chevalier  Bunsen,  were  occupied  in  dis¬ 
cussing  and  endeavoring  to  solve,  it  can  hardly  be 
supposed  that  there  will  be  any  difficulty  in  finding 
men  both  eompetent  and  willing  to  undertake  the 
examination  of  the  solution  now  offered.  And  Mr. 
Bell’s  very  modest  request,  “  that  a  preliminary  in¬ 
vestigation  may  be  made  into  the  details  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  with  a  view  to  its  adoption,  if  it  shall  be  found 
to  fulfil  the  requisite  conditions  of  completeness,  accu¬ 
racy,  and  simplicity,”  will  surely  find  somebody  to 
support  it.  It  is  not  at  all  strahge  that  a  thing 
which  so  many  learned  men  have  been  so  long  search¬ 
ing  for  in  vain  should  be  found  by  one  who  prob- 
aWy  does  not  make  any  pretensions  to  learning.  He 
found  it  because  he  happened  to  take  the  way  to  the 
place  where  it  was,  while  the  learned  men  were  mis¬ 
led  by  their  learning  to  seek  for  it  where  it  was  not. 
Words,  which  arc  infinite  in  number  and  variety, 
are  all  made  of  sounds,  of  which  the  number  is  both 
small  and  definite,  and  cannot  be  increased  at  pleas¬ 
ure.  The  philologists  were  seeking  among  the  words. 
Mr.  Bell  went  at  once  to  the  sounds.  The  wonder 
is  that  he  was  the  first  who  thought  of  looking  for  it 
there,  not  that  he  succeeded  in  finding  it.  Being 
found,  however ;  being  announced  as  in  all  points 
complete,  and  ready  to  prove  its  completeness  at 
any  time,  in  any  place ;  being  known  to  have  so 
proved  it,  upon  the  testimony  of  a  great  variety  of 
witnesses ;  having  had  public  attention  called  to  it 
nearly  two  years  ago  by  conspicuous  notices  in  the 
newspapers,  both  of  Edinbui^h  and  London  ;  hav¬ 
ing,  auring  the  last  year,  had  its  claims  to  attention 
set  forth  at  large,  with  all  the  evidence,  in  a  con¬ 
cise  and  convenient  pamphlet  which  any  one  may 
buy  for  a  shilling ;  —  and,  above  all,  being  still  a 
secret,  known  only  to  two  or  three  people  ;  that  it 
should  not  have  excited  more  popular  curiosity  is 
very  strange,  and  a  new  thing  under  the  English 
sun.  Had  Mr.  Bell  produced  a  tithe  of  the  evidence 
to  prove  that  he  knew  who  wrote  “  Ecce  Homo,”  or 
where  the  Nile  really  comes  from,  he  would  have 
been  besieged  with  inquiries.  Is  there  no  one  who 
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will  ask  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  what  an¬ 
swer  has  been  given  to  Mr.  Bell’s  proposal,  and  so 
make  it  more  inconvenient  to  neglect  than  to  de¬ 
spatch  it  ?  , 


THE  UNDECmED  GENTLEMAN’S  STORY. 

I  AM  about  to  throw  m^lf  on  the  mercy  of  the 
public,  b/  laying  before  them  a  short  sketch  of  my 
past  life.  I  ^id  not  mean  to  do  so,  and  even  now  I 
am  uncertiun  as  to  the  wisdom  of  trvnng  to  create  a 
sympathy  among  the  mass.  I  have  mien  some  years 
making  up  my  mind,  or  rather  decidii^  or  undecid¬ 
ing  it;  but  now  that  I  have  decided,  i  think  I  shall 
on  the  whole  be  glad. 

I  am  not  a  philanthropist;  I  do  not  expect  my 
story  to  change  the  course  of  human  nature,  by  al¬ 
tering  cspecim  peculiarities.  I  don’t  assume  to  be 
an  example,  but  I  lay  humble  claims  to  merit  as  a 
warning,  and  as  such  I  reveal  the  rock  on  which  I 
have  split. 

From  the  time  I  could  first  remember,  and  follow 
the  lighted  candle  with  admiring  baby  eves,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  make  up  my  mind  definitely 
about  any  one  single  event,  and  the  tortures  I  have 
suS'ered  in  consequence  no  pen  could  po^ibly  de¬ 
scribe.  From  whom  I  may  have  inherited  this 
peculiarity  I  don’t  know;  certainly  not  from  my 
parents ;  for  my  father  had  a  strong  will,  with  an 
unbending  firmness  of  purpose  and  decision  of  char¬ 
acter  which  displayed  themselves  even  in  the  merest 
trifles;  and  my  mother  was  not  wanting  in  decision, 
for,  soon  after  her  marris^e,  she,  like  a  true  woman, 
lost  all  identity  in  her  lord  and  master,  showing 
by  that  act  that  she  had  at  least  made  up  her  mind 
to  something  definite  if  inevitable,  and  she  yielded 
honorably  on  all  occasions. 

I  was  one  of  a  large  family,  and  unfortunately  the 
eldest  My  brothers  were  all  high-spirited,  deter¬ 
mined  lads,  who  tried  on  all  occasions  to  strengthen 
their  own  rights  in  any  way  that  seemed  most  likely 
to  succeed,  so  that  the  vacillations  of  my  mind  made 
me  an  easy  prey  to  every  description  of  tyranny.  In 
large  families,  or  indeed  large  communities  of  any 
kind,  a  certain  strength  of  character  will  always 
make  itself  felt  and  the  individual  possessing  it  M 
respected,  whilst  the  reverse  will  be  despis^  or 
ridiculed,  as  the  case  may  be.  I  think  during  the 
earlier  portion  of  my  life  I  suffered  most  from  the 
former.  How  my  brothers  chaffed  me !  Nearly 
everything  they  said  was  prefaced  by,  “  If  you  have 
not  changed  your  mind,  Ckm,”  or  “  Had  you  not 
better  consider  before  you  speak,  or  toss,  so  as  to  be 
quite  sure  ?  ”  Yes,  then  it  was  I  never  did  feel 
quite  sure  about  anything,  and  I  recollect  well  the 
tortures  I  suffered  in  consequence. 

To  go  quite  back  to  my  earliest  remembrance  of 
the  first  dawn  of  my  peculiar  weakness,  I  find  my¬ 
self  in  the  nurseiy  of  our  lai^,  old-fashioneil  country 
house  in  Warwickshire.  We  were  all  of  us  in  a 
considerable  state  of  excitement,  consequent  on  the 
visit  of  an  old  uncle,  a  bachelor,  who  was  reported 
to  have  more  lacs  of  rupees  than  other  people  had 
shillings.  Of  course  we  expected  to  benefit  oy  such 
a  viutor ;  nor  were  we  disappointed.  On  the  after¬ 
noon  in  question  a  message  came  to  the  nursery 
that  our  presence  was  desired  in  the  dining-room, 
and  that  wo  were  to  be  dressed  in  our  best  for  the 
occasion.  How  well  I  remember  the  little  dark-blue 
cloth  Burtout,  fastened  in  round  the  waist  by  a  belt 
and  silver  buckle,  which  I  and  my  next  brothers, 
Robert  and  Edmund,  wore,  and  the  blue  sashes  of 


my  twin  sisters,  down  to  the  embroidered  frock  and 
red  shoes  of  baby.  Of  course,  as  the  eldest,  I  went 
first;  and,  of  course,  on  reaching  the  dining-room 
door,  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  go  in ;  so  I 
lingered  for  a  while ;  but  lyneh-law  was  adniinistered 
from  behind  by  Robert,  and  my  entrance  was  more 
abrupt  than  graceful ;  but,  as  I  was  then  only  a  little 
boy,  it  was  overlooked. 

My  uncle  kissed  us  all  round ;  commented  on  our 
appearance,  and  likewise  on  our  resemblance  to  vari¬ 
ous  (to  us  unknown)  members  of  our  family,  and 
finally  brought  out  before  our  admiring  eyes  a  laige 
parcel,  whi^  he  undid,  cutting  the  string  with  a 
tittle  ^d-mounted  penknife.' 

“  Now,  Coningsby,”  said  he,  as  he  displayed  a 
number  of  tempting  things,  “you  are  the  eldest,  so 
you  must  take  your  choice ;  ^bert  the  next ;  and 
so  on.” 

The  difficulties  presented  themselves  to  my  mind 
at  once.  I  hesitated,  —  wavered.  There  were  two 
articles  that  almost  equally  took  my  fancy.  One 
was  a  sword,  the  other  a  gun.  Whichever  I  did  not 
take,  Robert  would.  OF  that  1  felt  sure;  and  to 
make  up  my  mind  which  I  would  decide  upon  per¬ 
plexed  me  sorely.  At  one  moment  I  fancied  that 
Robert’s  eye  would  rest  lovingly  on  the  gun,  which 
had  imitation  silver  mountings,  and  wouul  fire  any- 
thii^,  short  of  powder  and  shot,  and  I  felt  quite 
decided  to  take  it ;  the  next  moment,  and  he  had 
unsheathed  the  sword,  and  I  felt  that  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  to  relinquish  such  a  treasure. 

My  uncle  waited  long  and  patiently,  but  at  last 
he  suggested  that  I  should  make  up  my  mind.  I 
laid  my  hand  on  the  gun ;  I  half  drew  it  towards  me ; 
then  I  put  it  back,  and  did  the  same  by  the  sword, 
and  then  I  went  back  to  the  gun  again. 

“  You  have  made  your  choice,”  said  my  uncle, 
quickly,  “  and  now ’t  is  Robert’s  turn.” 

Rotert  seized  the  sword,  and  buckled  it  round 
his  waist  I  would  have  given  worlds  then  liad  it 
been  mine,  and  the  gun  his.  I  think  amidst  my 
thanks  my  uncle  detected  this,  for  he  said,  “  You 
took  which  you  liked  best,  did  jtiu  not,  my  boy  ?  ” 

I  hung  my  head  ;  and  Robert,  who  was  as  gener¬ 
ous  as  he  was  vindictive,  took  off  the  sword,  and 
handing  it  to  me,  offered  instantly  to  change.  The 
moment  he  had  done  so,  the  gun  rose  in  my  estima¬ 
tion.  I  was  obliged  to  seem  contented;  I  had 
changed  my  mind  again,  but  it  was  too  late.  I  re¬ 
member  I  could  not  sleep  that  night :  and  at  last  I 
decided  on  telling  Robert,  and  seeing  if  I  could  not 
effect  another  barter,  but  Robert  was  inexorable, 
and  called  me  names  I  don’t  wish  to  repeat,  stating 
that  he  had  given  me  a  second  chance,  and  that  if 
he  did  give  me  back  the  gun,  I  shouhl  only  cry  for 
the  sword  back  again  next  day.  I  felt  crestfal¬ 
len,  but  not  convinced ;  it  has  taken  years  to  bring 
me  to  a  sad  knowledge  of  the  sad  truth  that  I  am  to 
be  turned  by  every  straw. 

The  remainder  of  my  boyhood  was  marked  by 
other  incidents  very  similar  to  the  one  I  have  nar¬ 
rated.  I  was  sent  to  school.  I  never  knew  whether 
I  preferred  marbles  or  peg-top,  hockey  or  cricket ; 
and  a  pastrycook’s  shop  bewildered  me  nioro  than 
anything.  With  sixpence  to  spend,  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  dainty  things  before  me,  I  became  simply  an 
object  of  pity.  I  would  timidly  lay  my  hand  upon  a 
tart,  and  then  my  eyes  would  wander  to  something 
else,  and  I  would  look  at  that,  and  then  return  and 
look  again  at  the  tart,  finally  selecting  a  dainty,  and 
eating  it,  yet  repent  of  my  choice  all  the  while. 

At  college  it  was  just  the  same,  —  in  fact  it  was 
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woMC,  for  I  was  more  my  own  master.  I  could  never 
decide  whether  I  should  take  to  the  oar,  or  read  for 
honors:  whom  I  should  select  for  friends,  and  which 
of  them  I  should  invite  to  my  wine-parties ;  where 
I  should  spend  my  vacations,  what  tailor  I  should 
employ,  and  a  thousand  other  trides  that  make  up 
the  sum  of  life.  However,  no  matter  how  much  I 
weighed  the  matter,  whatever  I  did,  I  always  wished 
I  him  done  the  opposite ;  and  in  this  state  of  mind  I 
went  home,  and  decided  on  a  profession,  —  I  say  de¬ 
cided,  but  I  don’t  mean  it.  My  father  called  me  into 
his  study  one  morning,  and  thus  addressed  me :  — 
“  If  I  had  not  been  blessed  with  ten  children, 
Con,  I  might  have  made  an  elder  son  of  you ;  but  I 
don’t  see  now  how  I  can.  You  must  do  as  your  broth¬ 
ers  have  done,  and  go  into  some  profession.  I  have 


shall  make  it  my  uuty  to  help  you  carry  out  your 
wishes,  whether  for  the  Church,  army,  or  the  bar,  as 
far  as  lies  within  my  power.” 

I  thanked  him,  and  retired  to  reflect.  I  reflected 
for  all  that  week,  but  I  came  to  no  decision.  One 
day  I  had  almost  determined  on  the  Church,  the 
next  day  on  the  bar;  then  some  chance  remark 
would  unsettle  my  mind  again.  I  would  have  given 
the  world  to  feel  a  strong,  unbiassed  inclination  in 
some  defined  direction ;  but  those  inclinations 
seemed  reserved  for  my  brothers.  Robert  was  a 
sailor,  and  enthusiastic  about  his  profession ;  whilst 
Edmund  would  hear  of  nothing  but  becoming  a  mer¬ 
chant.  Even  baby,  the  moment  he  abandoned  his 
red  shoes,  asserted  his  intention  of  keeping  a  public- 
house,  and  driving  his  own  coach. 

Luckilv,  when  we  are  not  strong  enough  to  settle 
for  ourselves,  some  one  generally  is  to  be  found  who 
will  do  it  for  us,  and  my  future  destiny  was  taken 
out  of  my  hands  vi  et  armis.  One  of  my  college 
friends  had  just  entered  the  army,  and  during  my 
deliberation  we  chanced  to  meet.  I  asked  him  to 
come  into  Warwickshire  for  a  few  days  to  talk  over 
my  prospects,  and  give  me  the  benefit  of  his  advice. 
I  hail  no  actual  intention  of  taking  it,  but  the  result 
turned  out  otherwbe. 

Rupert  Leigh  was  a  young  man  of  strong  will  and 
enthusiastic  temperament,  and  was  gifted  with  the 
greatest  of  all  powers,  persuasive  eloquence.  He 
laid  before  me,  as  we  sat  idly  smoking  in  piy  par¬ 
ticular  den,  the  most  glowing  pictures  of  soldier  life. 

“  Of  course,”  said  he,  “  you  could  not  do  anything 
else  but  go  into  the  army,  and,  if  possible,  into  my 
regiment.  Every  other  profession  is  quite  unfit  for 
you,  and  you  are  unfit  for  any  other  profession.” 

I  partly  yielded,  or  rather  I  felt  almost  tempted  ; 
and,  before  he  left,  I  had  under  his  advice  intimated 
my  views  to  my  fkther,  and  so  I  became  a  victim. 
I  say  a  victim,  for  no  sooner  did  I  wake  to  find  my¬ 
self  really  gazetted  into  the  104th,  which  was  Rupert 
Leigh’s  regiment,  than  I  bitterly  repented  my  choice. 
It  had  all  oeen  done  in  a  hurry,  and  now  it  was  too 
late.  My  uniform  was  ordered ;  I  was  besieged 
with  circulars  from  outfitters,  and  the  day  when  I 
was  to  join  my  regiment  had  been  signified  by  an 
order  from  the  Horse  Guards, 

My  father  gave  me  his  blessing,  a  tolerably  hand¬ 
some  order  on  Cox  &  Co.,  and  some  good  advice. 
My  mother  cried  over  me,  and  my  sisters  packed  my 
boxes :  my  youngest  brother,  Fred,  gave  me  his  re¬ 
triever-pup,  and  little  Constance  knitted  me  a  pair 
of  mufl'ettees,  with  her  own  fat  fingers ;  and  so,  amid 
such  family  consolation,  I  left  home  and  went  into 
the  world. 


were  not  for  foreign  service  till  the  next  year.  Ru¬ 
pert  Leigh  received  me  very  cordially,  and  intro¬ 
duced  me  to  his  friends.  Things  seemed  to  have 
taken  a  rather  fortunate  turn,  but  for  one  circum¬ 
stance  :  I  never  felt  quite  sure  that  I  had  not  made 
a  mistake.  Eve.'y  young  clergyman  I  met  optened 
my  mind  to  new  doubts  as  to  whether  theology  had 
not  been  my  express  vocation ;  every  man  of  busi¬ 
ness  as  to  the  question  of  speculation  on  the  Bourse 
or  Stock  Exenange.  There  certainly  arose  one 
good  out  of  the  profession  I  had  embraced,  as  far  as 
affected  my  natural  character.  There  were  certain 
things  that  were  not  left  to  my  own  judgment, — 
things  which  I  was  compelled  to  do ;  and  the  machine¬ 
like  evolutions  of  a  soldier’s  body  acted  favorably  on 
my  mind ;  it  was  only  things  that  were  left  that  tor¬ 
mented  me.  I  often  wonder  wh^  I  was  not  born  a 
woman,  with  the  inestimable  privilege  of  being  al¬ 
lowed  to  change  my  mind  every  hour  of  the  day ! 

I  don’t  think  my  peculiarity  was  discovered  in  the 
regiment  for  some  time,  but  it  came  out  by  degrees. 
At  races,  if  I  backed  a  favorite  horse,  and  had  appar¬ 
ently  every  chance  of  winning,  the  least  straw  would 
turn  me  in  another  direction,  and  I  would  set  about 
hedging,  and  so  lose  all  my  chances,  making  and  un¬ 
making  my  book  twenty  times.  If  we  got  up  a  ball, 
and  each  officer  had  the  privilege  of  inviting  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  guests,  I  would  debate  so  long,  and 
change  my  mind  so  often,  that  the  day  would  arrive, 
and  It  was  too  late  for  me  to  ask  any  one. 

I  afiected  dandyism,  but  I  never  could  decide  on 
my  model,  consequently  the  changes  in  my  cos¬ 
tume  were  marvellous,  and  my  tailor’s  bill  was  alarm¬ 
ing.  When  it  became  my  turn  to  cater  for  the  mess, 
I  believe  I  nearly  drove  the  cook  frantic  by  my  or¬ 
ders  and  counter-orders.  Even  in  such  trifles  as 
writing  notes,  I  never  could  decide  upon  what  to  say, 
and  I  would  often  tear  up  a  dozen  in  succession  be¬ 
fore  settling  upon  the  one  which  I  would  send. 
I  had  no  sooner  bought  a  horse  and  dog-cart,  which 
I  had  immensely  coveted,  and  for  which  I  had  out¬ 
bid  a  number  of  applicants,  than  I  would  have  given 
worlds  to  have  been  able  to  change  it  for  a  mail 
phaeton.  I  gave  away  my  dog,  and  could  scarcely 
refrain  from  asking  to  have  it  back  the  very  next 
day.  Indeed,  in  everything,  except,  as  I  have  said, 
the  inevitable  duties  attendant  on  my  profession,  my 
life  was  almost  a  burden. 

At  last  an  event  happened  which  might  have  be¬ 
come  the  turning-point  of  my  existence,  —  I  fell  in 
love.  The  only  reason  I  can  give  for  doing  so  Is, 
that  love  is  an  involuntary  act.  Would  that  maiv 
riage  had  been  so  also  1  But  that  being  left  to  my 
own  decision,  I  naturally  marred  my  destiny.  Not 
far  from  Chester  I  had  often  noticed  a  fine  old-fash¬ 
ioned  country  house,  called  “  The  Cedars,”  well  sit¬ 
uated  in  a  wooded  park,  little  thinking  how  great 
an  influence  its  inmates  would  have  upon  myself. 
But  so  it  was :  my  father  wrote  to  tell  me  that  the 
Walslnghams  were  old  friends  of  his  early  days ;  that 
he  had  accidentally  heard  of  their  living  near  Ches¬ 
ter,  and  desired  me  to  call  upon  them. 

I  often  wonder  why  I  went ;  I  took  several  weeks 
making  up  my  mind  to  do  so.  Perhaps,  if  I  had 
never  gone,  I  should  never  have  known  Isabel  Wal- 
singham ;  and  then  — 

Alas  I  Isabel  Walsingham  is  one  of  the  most  un¬ 
happy  memories  of  my  past  life.  I  saw  her  the  first 
day  I  went  to  “  The  C^ars  ” ;  she  came  in  at  the 
open  drawing-room  window  with  some  flowers  in 
her  hand,  wearing  a  softly  fidling  muslin  dress  and 
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a  straw  hat,  under  which  was  a  face  of  surpassin" 
loveliness.  No  Isabel,  I  thonght,  however  renowned 
in  song  or  prose,  could  ever  equal  Isabel  Walsing- 
hani,  with  her  dark  eyes,  brown  hair,  smiling,  rosy 
lips,  and  teeth  that  might  have  rivalled  Nell 
Wynne’s.  She  was  not  tall,  nor  veij  slight,  but 
all  her  movements  were  light  and  graceful,  and  there 
was  a  joyous  ring  in  her  laugh  that  seemed  like 
flashes  of  sunshine. 

I  remained  to  luncheon  ;  I  was  asked  to  dinner, 
and  was  treated,  by  reason  of  my  father,  like  an  old 
friend.  Sir  John  Walsingham  was  a  kind,  hospita¬ 
ble  country  gentleman,  and  his  wife  a  perfect  model 
of  old  age,  as  she  sat  in  an  arm-chair  dressed  in  a 
handsome  gray  silk  dress  and  white  lace  cap. 

Isabel  was  not  the  only  member  of  the  family. 
She  had  five  brothers,  but  only  one  was  at  home, 
and  he  did  not  return  till  just  before  dinner,  so  that 
during  the  afternoon  I  was  left  entirely  to  the  care 
of  Isi^l,  who  lionized  me  over  the  grounds,  and 
finally  allowed  me  to  take  her  out  for  a  row  on  a 
branch  of  the  river  which  ran  through  the  park. 

Her  brother  Frank  had  returned  by  the  time  we 
were  think'ng  of  going  back,  and  he  came  to  meet 
us,  —  a  bright,  curlydieaded  boy  of  about  seventeen, 
who  resembled  Isabel,  without  being  exactly  like 
her.  We  all  returned  to  the  house  together.  Short¬ 
ly  after  our  return,  dinner  was  announced,  and  the 
rest  of  the  evening  flew,  rather  than  passed  away, 
and  I  found  myself  once  more  in  my  barrack-room. 
I  could  not  sleep ;  for  when  I  went  to  bed  I  was 
haunted  by  Isabel  Walsingham. 

I  went  to  “  The  Cedars  ”  again  and  again,  until 
my  frequent  absence  from  barracks  began  to  draw 
remarks  upon  me,  which  I  evaded  as  well  as  I  could. 
But  at  last  my  idol  was  discovered ;  and  I  —  How¬ 
ever,  I  may  as  well  relate  how  it  all  happened. 

The  Wabinghams  talked  of  giving  a  ball ;  and  as 
Isabel  seemed  enchanted  at  the  idea,  I  warmly  sec¬ 
onded  it,  and  promised  to  secure  the  attendance  of 
as  many  of  my  brother  officers  as  they  required.  I 
felt  that  I  loved  Isabel ;  and  I  thought  of  proposing 
for  her  hand  before  finally  deciding  that  Rupert 
Leigh  should  see  her,  and  that  I  should  have  his 
opinion. 

It  has  been,  I  believe,  the  mbtake  of  all  ages  to 
call  in  the  cat  to  guard  the  cream,  and  it  was 
mine. 

The  ball  was  a  great  success ;  I  never  saw  Isabel 
look  so  radiantly  lovely.  I  longed  to  pass  the  entire 
night  by  her  side,  but  I  refrained.  I  led  up  Rupert 
I^eigh,  introduced  him,  and  watched  at  a  distance 
the  impression,  and  hoped  she  had  produced  a  fa¬ 
vorable  one.  He  had  asked  her  to  dance,  and  as  they 
whirled  past  me  in  a  waltz,  his  eyes  met  mine,  and 
I  saw  that  he  approved.  I  think  that  during  the 
whole  of  that  evening  I  avoided  Isabel ;  first,  be¬ 
cause  I  did  not  want  tO  make  myself  conspicuous ; 
and  secondly,  because  I  was  anxious  for  Rupert 
Leigh  to  have  every  opportunity  of  forming  his  opin¬ 
ion,  and  I  saw  that  he  hovered  about  her  with  that 
intendon. 

Once,  late  in  the  evening,  she  came  up  to  me,  and 
I  fancied  her  dark  eyes  had  something  of  reproach 
in  them  as  she  said  softly,  “  Are  you  enjoying  my 
ball,  Mr.  Leicester  ?  ” 

“  Very  much.  Miss  Wabingham,”  I  replied ;  “  but 
I  should  enjoy  it  more  if  you  could  spare  me  another 
dance.” 

I  fancied  a  color  flushed  into  her  cheeks  as  she 
bent  over  her  card. 

“  WTiy  did  you  not  ask  me  before  ?  ”  said  Isabel. 


“  You  are  so  much  engaged,  I  did  not  like  to  do 
so,”  I  replied. 

“  Strangers,”  said  she,  “  would  never  be  put  be¬ 
fore  friends,  unless  my  friends  deserted  me.” 

“  You  consider  me,  then,  as  a  friend  ?  ”  I  asked. 

The  color  now  rose  unmistakably,  but  she  looked 
up  into  my  face,  and  said,  “  Are  you  not  ?  ” 

I  took  her  hand,  and  drew  it  through  my  arm.  I 
bent  over  her,  and  whispered  some  low,  soft  words, 
and  felt  her  hand  tremble  in  mine.  The  music 
struck  up,  and  without  another  wen-d  we  entered  the 
dreamy  maze  of  the  waltz.  When  we  stopped,  Ru¬ 
pert  Leigh  was  standing  before  us. 

“I  think  that  was  my  dance,  Mbs  Wabingham,” 
smd  he. 

“ Never  mind,  old  fellow,”  said  I ;  “it  was  my 
fault.”  And  I  nodded  to  him  gayly,  once  more  put¬ 
ting  my  arm  round  her  waist  as  the  “  Dreams  of 
Childhood  ”  came  wafted  from  the  orchestra  down 
the  brilliantly  lighted  room. 

After  the  dance  was  over,  I  still  lingered  by  her 
side,  and,  finally,  we  found  ourselves  standing  on  the 
broad  terrace  that  skirted  the  drawing-room,  with 
the  moon  above  our  heads.  What  a  glorious  night 
it  was !  everything  in  Nature  so  intensely  still,  and 
the  perfume  of  the  flowers,  like  incense,  stealing  up 
with  every  faint  breath  of  air. 

“  You  look  tired.  Miss  Wabingham,”  said  I,  as  we 
walked  slowly  on. 

“  Not  very,”  she  replied ;  “  but  I  like  the  feeling 
of  reaction  on  coming  out  into  the  quiet  night,  after 
all  the  excitement  ofligbts  and  dancing.  Listen  to 
the  music,”  she  said,  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the 
ball-room,  “  and  then  look  out  here.” 

I  glanced  at  the  scenery,  and  then  mv  eyes  rested 
on  Isabel  herself.  Surely  nothing  in  ifature  or  Art 
could  have  looked  more  bewitching  than  she  did 
then  in  her  floating  white  dress,  that,  in  the  uncer¬ 
tain  light,  seemed  like  summer  clouds  with  heart’s- 
ease  and  blush-roses  in  her  brown  hair.  She  held  a 
bouquet  of  hot-house  flowers  in  her  hand,  and  as  she 
bent  over  them,  a  sudden  impulse  made  me  ask  her 
to  give  it  me,  in  remembrance,  I  said,  of  the  even¬ 
ing.  She  smiled  as  she  partly  held  them  towards 
me. 

We  turned,  and  slowly  retraced  our  steps.  I  was 
debating  whether  I  should  propose,  but  at  last  it 
was  decided  for  me  that  I  should  not ;  fur  Isabel’s 
hand  was  claimed  for  a  dance  the  moment  we  came 
again  in  view  of  the  open  windows ;  not  that  I  had 
positively  decided  even  that  Miss  Wabingham  was 
necessary  to  my  happiness,  but  I  was  thinking  it 
might  be  so.  As  she  swept  past  me  half  an  hour 
afterwards,  making  some  gay  repartee  to  a  remark 
of  Rupert  Leigh’s,  her  light  laugh  jarred  disagree¬ 
ably  on  my  ear,  and  I  determined  to  broach  the 
subject  to  him  on  our  way  home.  I  did  so.  I  felt 
very  undecided  as  to  how  to  begin,  but  the  diffi¬ 
culty  was  saved  me. 

We  lighted  our  cigars,  and  in  the  fair  dawn  of  a 
summer  morning  had  hardly  left  the  gay  scene  be¬ 
hind  us,  when  Rupert  Leigh  oflered  me  what  he  was 
pleased  to  term  his  hearty  congratulations,  which 
he  accompanied  by  a  slap  upon  my  shoulders  that 
nearly  made  me  drop  the  reins  out  of  my  hands,  and 
caused  my  horse,  Sultan,  to  rear  on  his  hind  legs. 
I  was  driving  myself  in  the  dog-cart,  the  purchase 
of  which  I  h^  BO  regretted. 

A  few  minutes  ago,  and  I  was  anxious  Rupert 
I.<eigh  should  feel  that  a  something  was  understood 
between  Miss  Wabingham  and  myself;  but  now 
that  it  appeared  evident  such  was  the  case,  my 
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mind  gave  one  of  its  uncomfortable  rebounds, 
though  I  still  pursued  the  subject,  and  asked  his 
opi^n.  He  warmed  u{mn  it,  and  spoke  in  a  way 
that  certainly  was  gratifying.  I  told  nim  that  I  had 
made  an  arrangement  to  lunch  at  “  The  Cedars  ” 
on  the  following  day,  and  wished  him  to  accompany 
me.  He  hesitated  as  to  the  propriety  of  his  doing 
so  unasked,  but  I  pressed  the  point,  assuring  him 
that  he  ought  to  call,  and  that  as  my  particular 
friend  his  doing  it  with  me  was  only  natural.  So 
it  ended  that  we  went. 

After  luncheon,  I  left  him  to  wander  about  the 
grounds  with  Isabel,  in  order  that  he  might  become 
better  acquainted  with  her,  while  I  talked  to  Sir 
John ;  and  he  certainly  seemed  to  improve  the  occa¬ 
sion,  for  we  did  not  get  away  until  nearly  five 
o’clock.  Going  home,  he  renewed  the  congratula¬ 
tions  which  he  had  offered  on  the  morning  of  the 
ball ;  but  the  possibility  of  his  thinking  1  yraa  decided 
on  marrring  made  me  uneasy. 

fra-s  I  decided  ?  Night  after  night  I  lay  awake, 
and  weighed  the  pros  and  cons.  I  tossed  “  heads,  I 
do ;  tails,  I  don’t.”  I  tried  if  my  marriage  came  out 
in  patience,  sitting  over  the  cards  alone  in  my  own 
room.  I  continued  to  visit  at  “The  Cedars,”  but 
managing  it  as  quietly  as  I  could.  I  was  no  longer 
the  same.  In  Isabel’s  society  I  was  absent  and  con¬ 
strained,  fearing  I  might  do  or  say  anything  that 
might  commit  me. 

While  in  this  state  of  mind  the  affair  got  wind  in 
the  regiment,  and  one  night  at  mess  I  was  ovci^ 
whelmed  with  congratulations.  The  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  made  me  deny  that  I  had  the  slightest 
intentions  in  a  matrimonial  direction,  and  I  reiter¬ 
ated  my  denial  again  and  again. 

When  mess  was  over,  and  we  were  standing  in 
the  anteroom,  Rupert  Leigh  came  over  to  where  I 
was  standing,  and,  putting  his  arm  within  mine, 
asked  me  to  come  up  and  have  a  cigar  with  him  in 
his  own  room,  and,  anxious  to  escape,  I  acceded. 
When  we  had  settled  ourselves  comfortably,  —  a 
thing  it  was  quite  possible  to  do  in  Rupert  Leigh’s 
room,  where  things  were  fitted  up  with  the  elegance 
of  a  lady’s  boudoir,  —  selecting  two  arm-chairs  of 
the  most  luxurious  description,  and  lighting  our 
cigars,  he  returned  to  the  subject  of  my  probable 
engagement  to  Isabel  Walsingham.  I  don’t  know 
what  possessed  me,  but  the  feeling  that  Isabel  was 
being  forced  upon  me  made  me  deny  to  him  having 
any  intention  of  marr^'ing,  as  I  had  done  to  the 
others. 

His  manner  was  so  serious  that  I  became  quite 
alarmed.  Had  I  gone  too  far?  My  mind  was  in 
a  complete  chaos.  Why  were  not  marriages  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  families,  on  the  French  system  ? 
fVhat  agonies  of  doubt  I  should  have  been  saved ! 
I  don’t  know,  or  rather  I  did  not  then  know,  what 
possessed  Rupert  Leigh,  but  he  got  up  quite  ab¬ 
ruptly,  shook  my  hand,  called  me  “  a  jolly  old  fel¬ 
low,”  and  proposed  brandy  and  water.  Alas!  I 
know,  now  that  it  is  too  late,  what  it  all  meant.  As 
it  wa-s  then,  I  enjoyed  the  evening  immensely.  Two 
or  three  other  men  came  in,  and  I  foigot,  in  the 
fumes  of  alcohol,  the  troubles  of  my  mind,  which 
seemed  just  then  to  have  acquired  a  stability  quite 
unaccountable.  I  railed  at  matrimony  generally, 
sang  comic  songs,  and  recited  “  Betty  Hunt.” 

I  don’t  remember  going  to  bed,  but  I  found  my¬ 
self  there  in  the  morning,  and  all  m^  force  of  char¬ 
acter  seemed  to  have  been  left  behind  me.  How¬ 
ever,  I  determined  to  give  up  for  a  time  going  to 
“  The  Ccdai-s,”  and  to  let  it  felt  in  the  regiment 


that  no  joking  on  the  subject  was  to  be  allowed ; 
and  I  succeeded  with  the  assistance  of  Rupert  Leigh, 
who  promised  to  give  a  hint  to  that  effect.  I  know 
now  that  his  generosity  extended  further,  and  that 
he  went  constantly  in  my  place  to  see  Isabel  Wal- 
sinjgliam. 

The  first  disagreeable  impression,  that  I  was 
about  to  lay  myself  open  to  the  chance  of  being 
obliged  to  do  something  definite  about  Miss  Wal- 
singham,  was  wearing  away,  and  in  its  place  a  rest¬ 
less  desire  to  see  her  was  just  beginning  to  take  pos¬ 
session  of  my  mind,  when,  one  evening,  in  the  pri¬ 
vate  room  of  an  Irish  lieutenant,  a  toast  was  pro¬ 
posed.  Rupert  Leigh  was  not  present ;  he  had  gone 
out  to  dinner,  where,  I  did  not  then  know.  How¬ 
ever,  glasses  were  filled,  and  three  cheers  given  for 
Rupert  Leigh,  and  his  —  lady  love !  A  sick  feeling 
stole  over  me.  His  lady  love !  Who  was  she  ? 
I  asked.  Who  ?  Isabel  Walsingham  ?  A  thou¬ 
sand  demons  seemed  to  shriek  her  name,  and  a  mist 
floated  before  my  eyes.  I  retained  only  sufficient 
consciousness  to  rush  friim  the  room.  Now  that 
Isabel  was  lost  I  knew  I  wanted  her,  —  that  I  must 
have  her.  I  was  mad  with  rage.  What  a  traitor  I 
had  cherished  as  a  friend!  I  only  waited  for  his 
return  to  pour  down  my  vengeance  upon  him. 
Hours  passed,  during  which  I  paced  up  and  down 
my  barrack  room ;  at  last  I  heanl  his  horse’s  tread, 
then  his  footstep  on  the  stair,  and  then  his  door 
shut. 

I  followed  instantly.  I  did  not  even  knock,  and 
I  found  him  standing  with  a  photograph  in  his  hand, 
which  he  was  admiring  by  the  uncertain  light  of  a 
candle.  At  the  very  first  glance  I  knew  whose  por¬ 
trait  it  was,  and  it  gave  an  impetas  to  my  wrath, 
convinced,  as  I  was,  that  Rupert  Leigh  was  a  man 
whom  any  woman  might  love.  I  had  never  consid¬ 
ered  him  so  much  personally  before  as  I  did  in  the 
few  moments  diunng  which  I  held  his  door-handle 
in  my  trembling  hand.  His  deep  gray  eyes  were 
bent  on  the  picture,  a  soft  smile  played  on  his  lips, 
whilst  I  —  but  I  could  contain  myself  no  longer; 
he  h.ad  looked  up,  and  our  eyes  met. 

“  Is  this  true,”  I  said,  “  that  you  are  engaged  to 
Isabel  Walsingham  ?” 

“  Quite  true,”  he  replied,  and  as  he  spoke  he 
drew  himself  up  as  if  he  were  proud  to  say  it.  The 
action  more  than  words  maddened  me. 

“And  you  say  this  to  me  ?  ”  I  exclaimed,  — 
“me,  when  you  knew  Isabel  Walsingham  was  all 
but  my  affianced  wife !  ” 

“  1  knew  that  she  was  not,”  he  replied.  “  I  had 
it  from  your  own  lips.” 

1  burst  into  a  torrent  of  invective,  and  he  waited 
till  I  had  done. 

“  I  will  not  quarrel  with  you,”  he  said ;  “  we  have 
been  friends  too  long.  First  listen  to  me.  Just 
consider.  I  would  not  take  your  word  at  mess,  for 
I  thought  you  might  then  have  said  what  you  did 
in  the  neat  of  the  moment;  but  you  repeated  that 
you  never  meant  to  ask  Isabel  Walsingham  to  be 
your  wife  here  in  this  very  room  to  me,  as  your 
friend,  and  when  we  were  alone.  I  liked  Isabel 
Walsingham  even  then,  and  in  my  heart  I  thanked 
you  for  your  decision.  It  was  not  till  after  that  I 
thought  to  win  her  for  myself ;  after  that  I  did,  and 
now  —  ” 

“  She  shall  never  be  yours  if  I  can  prev  mt  it !  ” 
I  exclaimed ;  and  again  I  launched  into  a  volley  of 
bitter  reproaches.  In  my  rage  I  rushed  at  him,  but 
he  was  stronger  than  I,  and  held  me  back. 

“  This  is  folly,”  he  said,  —  “  folly  which  it  is  too 
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late  now  to  repair.  If  you  had  known  your  own 
mind,  I  should  never  have  tried  to  come  between 
you  and  your  wishes ;  as  it  is  —  ” 

“  As  it  is,”  I  repeated.  “  I  only  want  the  morn¬ 
ing  light  to  go  to  ‘  The  Cedars '  to  explain  it  all,  — 
your  villany  and  my  own  love.” 

He  smiled.  I  paused  again  at  the  door,  the  smile 
was  so  hateful  to  me ;  but  I  could  not  speak.  I 
rushed  back  to  my  own  room.  I  ordered  my  dog¬ 
cart,  first  for  six  o’clock,  then  for  seven,  then  for 
nine,  and  finally  for  ten,  —  and  at  ten  I  started  for 
“  The  Cedars,”  as  I  was  determined  to  see  Isabel. 
She  would  eome  to  me  in-  the  drawing-room,  and 
stand  before  me  in  her  soft  white  dress,  and  we 
should  be  alone.  I  would  expose  the  perfidy  of 
Rupert  Leigh,  and  confess  my  own  love,  an<l  she 
wodd  confess  in  return  that  she  had  always  loved 
me  best;  and  then  the  tears  would  come,  and  I 
should  wipe  them  away,  feel  her  little  trembling 
hand  in  mine,  and  the  soft  brown  hmr  would  rest 
on  my  shoulders,  and  the  dark  eyes  look  up  to  mine, 
and  Rupert  Leigh  should  be  forever  eonsigned  to 
oblivion ! 

I  was  carried  away  by  the  fervor  of  my  imagina¬ 
tion  for  at  least  five  miles  of  the  journey,  but  as  I 
neared  “  The  Cedars  ”  it  abated,  and  my  fixed  de¬ 
termination  of  seeking  an  interview  with  Isabel 
Walsingham  wavered.  I  drew  in  the  horse’s  reins 
till  what  had  at  starting  been  almost  a  gallop  be¬ 
came  a  walk  ;  and  finally,  when  1  was  just  in  sight 
of  the  house,  I  stopped  altogether. 

I  believe  1  remained  almost  an  hour  trying  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  I  would  go  into  the  lodge  gates  or  not, 
but  at  la.st  1  saw  a  carria^  advancing,  and  not  hav¬ 
ing  the  courage  to  remain,  I  turned^,  and  retraced 
my  steps  to  Chester. 

Years  have  gone  by  since  then,  but  the  lessons  I 
have  been  taught  have  failed  in  bringing  in  a  har¬ 
vest  of  results.  Rupert  Leigh  sold  out,  and  mar¬ 
ried  Isabel  Walsingham,  and  shortly  after  the  regi¬ 
ment  was  ordered  abroad.  I  meant  to  try  for  an 
exchange,  but  I  kept  putting  it  off  for  ten  years,  and 
then  the  return  home  of  the  regiment  prevented  my 
carrying  out  my  intention.  I  have  often  thought  of 
leaving  the  army  altogether,  but  I  can  never  come 
to  a  definite  conclusion.  I  am  not  high  up  in  the 
regiment,  for  men  have  purchased  over  my  head, 
not  because  I  was  wanting  in  the  means  requisite, 
but  I  never  decided  in  time  whether  I  preferred  my 
money  in  the  funds  or  not. 

I  am  still  unmarried,  but  am  no  longer  a  victim 
to  the  memory  of  Isabel  Walsingham  ;  for,  on  the 
contrary,  I  have  been  on  the  borders  of  the  hyme¬ 
neal  abyss  on  several  subsequent  occasions,  but  nev¬ 
er  quite  over,  still  feeling  haunted  by  the  fear  of 
making  a  mistake.  But  I  by  no  means  give  up  the 
idea ;  and  should  I  ever  make  up  my  mind  defini¬ 
tively  on  that  or  any  other  subject,  I  will  let  the 
pubhc  know. 


A  GREAT  BORE  MADE  USEFUL. 

About  fifty  years  ago,  a  sharp^yed,  quick-witted 
man,  ready  to  draw  wisdom  from  any  and  every 
fount,  was  one  day  looking  at  a  piece  of  old  ship-tim¬ 
ber,  which  had  been  ruined  by  the  attacks  of  the 
marine  animal  known  as  the  Teredo  navalis ;  and 
he  bethought  him  of  watching  the  manner  in  which 
this  worm  manages  its  destructive  work.  He  found 
that  the  animal  is  armed  with  a  pair  of  strong  shelly 
valves,  which  envelop  its  anterior  integuments ;  that, 
with  its  foot  as  a  fulcrum,  a  rotatory  motion  is  given 


by  powerful  muscles  to  the  valves,  which,  acting  on 
the  wood  like  an  auger,  penetrate  gradually,  but  sure¬ 
ly  ;  and  that  the  particles  of  wood,  as  they  are  loos¬ 
ened,  pass  through  a  longitudinal  fissure  in  the  foot, 
and  so  upward  to  the  mouth,  where  they  are  ex¬ 
pelled. 

This  sharp-eyed  man  was  Mark  Isambard  Brunei ; 
and  the  use  which  he  made  of  his  oliservation,  some 
lew  years  later,  was  to  derive  from  it  the  principle 
of  constructing  his  wonderful  shield,  with  which  he 
excavateil  the  Thames  Tunnel.  A  great  work  was 
that.  Many  ingenious  men  had  tried  their  skill, 
long  before  Brunei  took  up  the  matter,  in  carrying 
a  roadway  under  the  Thames.  So  long  ago  as  1798, 

Mr.  Ralph  Dodd,  the  civil  engineer,  made  public  a 
plan  for  forming  a  tunnel,  more  than  half  a  mile 
long,  from  Gravesend  to  Tilbury,  which  he  thought 
he  could  effect  for  the  wonderfully  small  sum  of  six¬ 
teen  thousand  pounds.  He  had  been  led  to  the 
idea  while  thinking  of  the  useful  services  which  might 
be  rendered  by  a  similar  tunnel  under  the  Tyne 
from  North  Shields  to  South  Shields.  Indeed,  there 
had  really  been  a  tunnel  made,  by  miners  if  not  by 
road  engineers,  under  the  last-named  river ;  seeing 
that  the  workings  of  the  Wylam  Colliery  had  been 
carried  beneath  it  from  Northumberland  to  the  Dur¬ 
ham  side.  Nothing  definite,  however,  resulted  from 
Mr.  Dodd’s  suggestion.  Next,  we  hear  of  a  Mr. 
Vazie,  or  Vesey,  who,  in  1802,  succeeded  in  forming 
a  company  (the  Thames  Archway  Company)  for 
the  construction  of  a  tunnel  from  Rotherhithe  to 
Limehousc,  not  far  from  the  locality  of  the  present 
'Thames  Tunnel.  He  sank  a  shaft,  to  explore  the 
ground  on  the  Surrey  side,  and  from  the  bottom  of 
this  shaft,  seventy-six  feet  below  high-water  level, 
began  a  horizontal  driftway  under  the  river.  But 
difficulties  accumulated  in  such  number  that  Mr. 
Rennie,  Mr.  Chapman,  and  Mr.  Trevethick  were 
called  in  to  report  and  advise.  Engineers  differed, 
directors  quarrelled,  and  the  works  were  suspended 
till  1807. 

The  workmen  then  proceeded  to  dig  away,  until 
they  hail  got  twelve  hundred  feet  across  the  breadth 
of  the  river.  The  river  broke  in  ;  bags  of  sand  and 
clay  were  used  to  stop  up  the  gap ;  another  irrup¬ 
tion  and  another  Btop-gap ;  and  so  over  and  over 
again,  —  until,  at  length,  the  company  had  lost  all 
their  money.  They  made  one  more  move,  however : 
they  offered  a  premium  of  five  hundred  jiounds  for 
the  best  plan  of  continuing  and  finishing  the  work. 
Plans  flowed  in  upon  them  by  scores ;  and  they  sub¬ 
mitted  forty-nine  of  them  to  the  careful  examination 
of  Dr.  Hutton  and  Mr.  Jessop.  The  report  was  a 
discouraging  one.  The  examiners  said :  “  Though 
we  cannot  presume  to  set  Umits  to  the  ingenuity  of 
other  men,  we  must  confess  that,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  have  been  so  clearly  represented  to 
us,  we  consider  that  an  underground  tunnel,  which 
would  be  useful  to  the  public,  and  beneficial  to  the 
adventurers,  is  impracticable.”  This  decision  settled 
the  whole  afiair ;  so  there  was  an  end  of  the  first 
great  bore.  A  few  years  afterwards,  in  1816,  Mr. 
Hankin  obtained  a  patent  for  a  new  mode  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  tunnel  under  the  Thames,  by  sinking  two  brick 
shafts  into  the  river  at  certain  distances  from  the 
shore,  working  from  both  of  these  shafts  towards  the 
centre  of  the  river,  and  using  the  shafts  as  pump- 
wells  to  drain  the  works  as  fast  as  they  proceeded. 
Nothing,  however,  resulted  from  this  invention. 

At  length,  the  era  of  Brunei  arrived.  That  man 
of  fertile  expedients,  in  1818,  took  out  a  patent  for 
an  excavating  machine  on  the  principle  of  his  old 
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acquaintance,  the  Teredo  navalLo.  He  was  urged  by 
some  of  the  promoters  of  the  former  scheme  to  de¬ 
velop  some  practicable  plan  on  the  basis  of  his  pa¬ 
tent.  He  did  so ;  but  various  circumstances  delayed 
until  1823  the  practical  announcement  of  his  plan. 
A  general  meeting  was  held  at  the  London  Tavern ; 
a  company  was  formed ;  a  capital  of  nearly  two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  pounds  was  raised ;  and  an  act  of  Par¬ 
liament  was  obtained  in  1824.  Forty  borings  were 
made  at  ditferent  parts  of  the  river’s  width ;  and  the 
borers  arrived  at  a  strong  blue  clay,  which  was  pro¬ 
nounced  favorable.  Brunei  was  engaged  as  engineer, 
at  a  salary  of  a  thousand  pounds  a  year  ;  and  ten 
thousand  pounds  was  to  be  given  lor  his  patent, 
contingent  on  certain  conditions.  In  1825  he  began 
to  wort  ill  earnest.  Never,  perhaps,  was  engineer 
more  tried  by  the  difficulties  of  an  undertaking. 
Water  and  obstinacy  were  his  two  chief  troubles,  — 
water  that  burst  into  his  excavations  as  fast  as  he 
made  them ;  and  obstinacy  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  directors  of  the  company,  who  often  thwarted 
the  plans  which  he  wished  to  adopt.  He  began  at 
the  Rotherhithe  side  of  the  river,  sinking  a  brick 
shaft  fifty  feet  in  diameter  by  more  than  forty  deep. 
This  enormous  shaft  was  built  on  the  ground,  and 
sunk  by  digging  away  the  ground  beneath  it.  While 
this  was  being  done,  Messrs.  Maudslay  were  con¬ 
structing  the  teredo  shield,  a  wonderful  piece  of 
mechanism,  which  enabled  a  large  number  of  men 
to  work  at  once,  digging  away  the  ground  in  front 
of  a  number  of  cells  or  recesses,  and  travelling  on¬ 
ward  as  the  work  proceeded.  This  shield  has  oeen 
the  admiration  of  all  engineers,  who  regard  it  as 

Eerhaps  the  most  fertile  creation  of  Brunei’s  fertile 
rain.  “  Beneath  the  great  iron  ribs  of  the  shield,” 
it  has  been  said,  “  a  kind  of  mechanical  soul  seems 
to  have  been  created.  It  had  its  shoes  and  its  legs, 
and  used  them,  too,  with  good  effect.  It  raised  and 
depressed  its  head  at  pleasure  ;  it  presented  invinci¬ 
ble  buttres.ses  in  its  front  to  whatever  danger  might 
there  threaten ;  and,  when  the  danger  was  passed, 
it  again  opened  its  breast  for  the  further  advances 
of  the  indefatigable  host.” 

In  the  beginning  of  1826,  the  horizontal  workings 
commenced,  and  then  also  commenced  the  real  diffi¬ 
culties.  The  story  of  the  Thames  Tunnel  is  a  story 
of  irruptions  and  mundations.  Sometimes  there  was 
so  little  ground  or  soil  left  between  the  top  of  the  tun¬ 
nel  and  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  the  stuff  was  so  soft 
and  loose,  that  stones,  brick-bats,  bones,  coals,  and 
pieces  of  glass  and  eairthen-ware  fell  through  into 
the  workings.  A  diving-bell  was  once  lowered  from 
a  barge  above ;  the  diver  tlirust  an  iron  pipe  right 
down  into  the  tunnel ;  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Hawes 
made  a  cui-ious  present  from  the  nether  world  to 
the  world  above,  by  thrusting  up  a  number  of  gold 
pins  through  the  pipe  to  the  diving-bell,  as  a  me¬ 
mento  of  the  singular  operations.  From  time  to 
time  thei-e  were  found  in  the  sliield  a  piece  of  brass, 
an  old  shoe-buckle,  and  a  shovel,  which  had  sunk 
through  the  soft  soil  from  the  river-bed.  No  one  but 
a  civil  engineer  can  appreciate  the  anxieties  which 
Brunei  had  to  bear  during  the  progress  of  the  works. 
The  lives  of  such  men  exhibit  a  perpetual  strug¬ 
gle  against  difficulties.  The  water  of  the  Thames 
made  an  irruption  into  the  tunnel  in  1827,  a  second 
in  1828,  a  third  and  a  fourth  in  1837,  and,  a  fifth  in 
in  1838 ;  these  were  great  irruptions,  apstrt  from 
the  less  important,  but  more  numerous  influxes  of 
water.  Let  us  take  the  first  as  an  example  of  the 
whole. 

The  younger  Brunei  (Isambard  Kingdom,  who 


was  destined  to  fame  as  the  engineer  of  the  broad- 
gauge  railways  and  the  mighty  Great  Eastern,  in 
later  years)  was  one  of  the  assistant-engineers  under 
his  father  in  1827;  and  Mr.  Beamish  was  another. 
On  the  18th  of  May,  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
Beamish  relieved  young  Brunei  in  superintending 
the  workmen  and  workings,  a  duty  which  they  took 
alternately.  At  five  o’clock,  the  tide  rose,  and  the 
earth  in  the  workings  was  evidently  in  a  very 
disturbed  state.  'The  men,  throughout  the  day, 
exhibited  much  reluctance  to  go  to  work.  On  that 
same  evening  the  troubles  began.  Water  from  the 
river  found  its  way  through  the  soil,  rushed  into 
some  of  the  cells  of  the  shield,  and  literally  washed 
the  men  out  of  them.  The  water  in  the  finished 
part  of  the  tunnel  was  rising  fast;  Beamish  and 
the  men  had  to  struggle  amongst  floating  casks  and 
boards,  and  to  wade  back  to  the  shaft  as  best  they 
could.  It  was  a  critical  moment  Scarcely  had 
the  shaft  been  reached,  when  the  entire  tunnel 
became  filled  with  raging  water, —  that  tunnel  which, 
on  the  selfsame  afternoon,  had  been  visited  by 
Lady  Raffles  and  a  distinguished  party.  Even  at 
the  shaft,  the  danger  was  not  over ;  for  the  water 
rose  almost  faster  than  the  men  could  scramble  up 
the  ladder.  At  ten  o’clock,  the  elder  Brunei,  the 
Tunnel  King,  heard  of  the  calamity.  He  hastened 
to  the  spot,  and  spent  the  night  in  planning 
how  to  meet  the  difficulties.  He  descended  in  a 
diving-bell  on  the  following  morning  at  a  particular 
spot  in  the  river;  and  there  found  a  gap  in  the 
soft  muddy  bed,  through  which  the  water  had 
entered  into  the  unfinished  workings  of  the  tunnel. 
How  to  fill  up  the  gap  ?  Brunei  obtained  a  large 
number  of  old  saltpetre-bags,  filled  them  with  clay, 
and  dropped  them  from  barges  into  the  gap ;  hazel- 
rods  being  so  thrust  through  the  bags  as  to  enable 
them  to  cling  or  interlace. 

For  five  days,  this  throwing  in  of  bags  continued ; 
and  then  a  raft  of  timber,  laden  with  a  hundred  and 
fifty  tons  of  clay,  was  sunk  over  the  spot.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  thousands  of  cubic  feet  had  been 
thrown  in,  and  many  hair-breadth  escapes  encoun¬ 
tered,  that  the  gap  could  be  stopped,  the  water 
pumped  out  of  the  tunnel,  and  the  works  resumed. 
Brunei  and  Beamish  both  became  ill  in  consequence 
of  the  intense  mental  and  bodily  labor  and  excite¬ 
ment  during  this  anxious  period.  This  conquest 
over  the  waters  was  celebrated  by  a  dinner  in  the 
finished  portion  of  the  tunnel,  the  grandees  partak¬ 
ing  of  good  cheer  in  one  arch,  and  the  workmen  in 
another. 

Over  and  over  again,  however,  did  troubles  from 
Inundations  occur.  Brunei  had  to  grieve  over  the 
loss  of  the  lives  of  many  trusty  men ;  to  invent 
remedies  for  every  disaster ;  and  to  encounter  the 
dissatisfaction  of  directors  and  shareholders,  who 
complained  that  he  had  exhausted  all  the  resources 
of  the  company.  On  one  occasion,  the  younger 
Brunei  himself  had  a  narrow  escape.  “  On  the 
12th  of  January,  1828,”  says  Mr.  Beamish  (L(/e 
of  Brunei),  “  a  strange,  confused  sound  of  voices 
seemed  to  issue  from  the  shaft ;  and  immediately 
the  watchman  rushed  in  exclaiming,  ‘  The  water  is 
in, — the  tunnel  is  full !  ’  'They  had  felt  as  though 
it  would  burst  I  rushed  to  the  workmen’s  stair¬ 
case  ;  it  was  blocked  up  by  the  men.  With  a  crow¬ 
bar,  I  knocked  in  the  side  of  the  visitors’  staircase ; 
but  I  had  not  taken  many  steps  down  when  I  re¬ 
ceived  Isambard  Brunei  in  my  arms.  The  great 
rush  of  water  had  thrown  him  to  the  surface,  and  he 
was  providentially  preserved  from  the  fate  which 
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had  already  overwhelmed  hie  companions.”  Six 
hapless  men  were  drowned  on  this  occasion. 

One  of  the  remarkable  features  connected  with 
the  history  of  this  great  work  was  the  excited  state 
into  which  the  minds  of  the  workmen  were  brought. 
The  dangers  were  so  many  and  so  varied,  that  the 
men  were  always  on  the  lookout  for  them,  and  were 
prone  to  believe  in  them  and  dream  of  them  even 
when  they  did  not  occur.  Watchers  were  set  in 
the  tunnel  all  night,  to  report  on  any  appearance  of 
the  incoming  of  water.  On  one  of  these  occasions, 
the  head  bricklayer  was  heard  to  vociferate ;  “  Wed¬ 
ges,  clay,  oakum !  the  whole  of  the  faces  coming  in, 

—  coming  altogether!”  On  hastening  to  him,  it 
was  found  that  he  was  fast  asleep  on  a  oed  of  clean 
straw ;  the  exclamation  had  escaped  him  in  a  dream. 
On  another  occasion,  a  panic  seized  the  men  ;  and 
the  engineers  were  set  hastily  searching  for  a  disas¬ 
ter  which  had  not  occurred.  Mr.  Beamish  recorded 
in  his  note-book  the  exact  account  of  the  affair  given 
to  him  by  Miles,  one  of  the  overseers.  “  I  seed  them 
Hirishers  a  come  a-tumbling  through  one  o’  them 
small  harches  like  mad  bulls,  —  as  if  the  devil  kicked 
’em.  Screech  of  Murther  1  murther  I  Run  for  your 
lives  1  My  ears  got  a-singing,  sir ;  all  the  world  like 
when  you  and  me  were  down  in  that  ’ere  diving- 
bell,  —  till  I  thought  as  the  water  was  close  upon  me. 
Run  legs  or  perish  body,  says  1 1  when  1  see  Pascoc 
ahead  o’  them  there  miners  along  as  if  the  devil  was 
looking  for  him.  Not  the  first,  my  lad,  says  I ;  and 
away  with  me,  —  and  never  stopped  till  I  got  landed 
fair  above  ground.  Then  I  began  bellowing  like 
mad  for  the  rascals  to  get  ropes  and  throw  ’em  down, 
making  sure  the  water  was  coming  up  the  shaft. 
Well,  sir,  we  was  a-swinging  about  the  ropes,  but 
the  devil  a  one  would  lay  hold.  So  I  looked  down, 
and  what  should  1  see  V  Why,  nothing  at  all,  sir, 

—  all  a  hoax  1  ” 

So  costly  and  disheartening,  however,  were  the 
real  disasters,  that  there  was  a  doubt  for  some  years 
whether  the  tunnel  would  ever  be  finished.  By  the 
close  of  1828,  all  the  capital  was  gone,  and  the 
“money-market”  declined  to  come  to  the  rescue. 
A  deputation  to  the  government  failed  in  obtaining 
any  supply,  and  the  shield  was  bricked  up,  denoting 
a  total  stoppage  of  the  works.  In  1830,  Messrs 
Pritchard  and  Hoof  brought  forward  a  plan  for  fin¬ 
ishing  the  tunnel  on  a  cheaper  plan  ;  it  was  submit¬ 
ted  to  Mr.  Peter  Barlow,  Mr.  Walker,  and  Mr. 
Tierney,  clerk,  for  examination ;  but  they  could 
make  nothing  satisfactory  of  it,  and  therefore  it  was 
abandoned.  Four  years  more  passed  away,  and 
then,  in  1834,  government  agreed  to  advance  two 
hnndred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  wherewith  to 
finish  a  work  of  which  all  Englishmen  felt  proud, 
despite  its  misfortunes.  The  works  recommenced 
in  1835;  but  even  then,  eight  long  years  crept  away 
before  the  double  tunnel  was  finished  from  the 
Rotberhithe  shaft  at  one  end  to  the  Wapping  shaft 
at  the  other.  It  was  not  till  1843,  just  twenty  years 
after  Brunei  had  perfected  and  made  known  his 
scheme,  that  the  Thames  Tunnel  was  finally  opened 
to  the  public,  —  after  making  a  very  deep  inroad 
indeed  into  half  a  million  of  money. 

Concerning  the  technicalities  of  this  notable  work 
we  need  not  say  much.  The  excavation  is  really  a 
vast  one,  considering  that  a  large  and  busy  river 
flows  BO  immediately  over  it.  The  actual  area  of 
earth  scooped  away  was  no  less  than  thirty-eight 
feet  broad  by  twenty-two  high ;  this,  with  massive 
brickwork  all  round,  and  still  more  massive  brick¬ 
work  up  the  middle,  divided  the  tunnel  into  two 


parallel  passages,  somewhat  horse-shoe  shape,  each 
about  fifteen  feet  high,  and  wide  enough  for  a  car- 
raige-way  and  a  foot-way.  Arched  openings  at 
every  few  feet  lead  from  the  one  passage  to  the 
other.  The  whole  length  of  each  passage,  from  the 
Wapping  shaft  to  that  of  Rotherhithe,  is  about 
twelve  hundreil  feet.  The  tunnel  is  not  quite  level ; 
it  is  a  little  lower  at  the  middle  than  at  the  two 
ends,  the  g^ient  being  quite  easy  enough  for  any 
kind  of  vehicle. 

This,  then,  is  the  submarine  or  rather  sub-fluvial 
tunnel  which  is  now  about  to  be  made  really  useful. 
It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  Thames  Tunnel  has 
been  of  any  great  use  hitherto ;  for  the  descending 
roadways,  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  horses 
and  vehicles,  have  never  been  constructed  ;  and  the 
penny-passengers  across  that  part  of  the  river  have 
never  been  more  in  number  than  a  few  ferry-boats 
could  easily  accommodate.  The  people,  poor  folks, 
who  try  to  earn  a  living  in  this  queer  place,  have 
but  hard  fare  of  it.  There  is  a  smell  of  the  earth, 
earthy,  and  a  smell  of  gas,  and  sometimes  a  damp¬ 
ness  on  the  walls.  The  penny  buns,  somehow,  don’t 
cat  like  other  penny  buns ;  the  pui'ses  and  trinkets 
look  damp ;  the  photographs  are  rather  weird-like ; 
the  cosmoramas  arc  flabby,  the  camera  dingy,  the 
music  dolorous.  How  can  it  be  otherwise?  It  is 
doubtful  whether  even  the  philosophy  of  Mark  Tap- 
ley  would  make  one  jolly  in  such  a  place.  There 
they  sit,  those  patient  traders,  each  under  a  gas- 
lighted  arch,  hoping  that  their  takings  in  a  day  will 
yield  a  profit  sufficient  to  pay  the  rent  and  keep 
themselves.  A  hard  life. 

The  tunnel  is  now  ^or  soon)  to  be  a  railway. 
On  many  occasions,  dunng  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  the  company  have  looked  out  for  a  customer 
in  this  direction ;  but  never  until  the  present  time 
has  the  proper  combination  of  circumstances  pre- 
scntefl  itself.  The  Chatham  and  Dover  Company 
cross  the  Thames  into  the  city  at  one  spot,  and  the 
Southeastern  will  shortly  cross  it  at  another  (Can¬ 
non  Street);  this  has  set  the  other  companies  on 
the  qui  vice;  and  the  Thames  Tunnel  is  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  a  very  convenient  central  bit  for  a 
rmlway  ramifying  out  at  both  ends.  'The  scheme  is 
the  East  London  Railway;  an  act  has  been  ob¬ 
tained  ;  the  capital  has  been  supplied  with  wonder¬ 
ful  readiness;  the  tunnel  is,  or  will  soon  be,  paid 
for  at  a  stipulated  price ;  and  well-known  contrac¬ 
tors  have  engaged  upon  the  operations  with  an 
energy  which  shows  that  they  mean  to  do  the  mat¬ 
ter  well .  * 

Pity ’t  is  that  neither  of  the  Brunels  is  left  to  us  1 
It  would  be  a  glory  to  the  old  man,  and  a  satisfaction 
to  bis  son,  to  know  that  the  tunnel  which  they  made 
for  one  kind  of  traffic  is,  after  so  many  vicissitudes, 
deemed  suitable  for  another  of  a  superior  kind. 
Non-professional  people  quake  a  little;  but  those 
who  ought  to  know  best  say  that  the  Thames  Tunnel 
is  as  sound  as  a  rock,  in  all  essential  particulars, 
and  quite  fitted  to  bear  the  rumbling  and  vibration 
of  railway  trains. 


THE  LAST  LOVE-EPISODE  IN  THE  LIFE 
OF  A  PHILOSOPHER. 

The  Independence  of  the  Uniteil  States  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  had  been  conclusively  acknowledged  and  ratified 
by  the  Treaty  of  Peace  of  September  3,  1 783 ;  and, 
under  the  able  direction  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  am¬ 
bassador  from  the  new  Republic  to  the  Court  of 
Versailles,  the  diplomatic  and  commercial  relations 
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of  the  United  States  with  France,  hail  been  success¬ 
fully  established  by  Treaty,  in  consonance  with  the 
views  and  wishes  of  Congress. 

Philadelphia  ardently  desired  the  return  of  her 
lamed  fellow-citizen  who  had  displayed  so  much 
prudence  and  skill  in  eifecting  the  great  objects  of 
nis  mission.  He,  no  less  anxious  to  return  to  Ameri¬ 
ca,  never  wholly  tiee  from  the  fear  that  his  declining 
health  might  detain  him  in  France,  perhaps  to  close 
his  life  there,  and,  withal,  that  his  most  ardent  pray¬ 
er  was  to  be  spared  to  end  his  days  in  hb  native 
land  among  his  fellow-citizens,  and  surrounded  by 
his  grandchildren,  —  he  vet  seemed  to  seek  a  pleas¬ 
urable  excuse  fur  the  delay  of  his  departure,  under 
the  influence  of  a  sentiment  which  had  less  concern 
in  the  settlement  of  such  collateral  details  as  yet  re¬ 
mained  for  adjustment,  than  the  American  {^iloso- 
pher  had,  perhaps,  deemed  passible,  or  cared  even 
to  acknowledge  to  himself  at  that  period  of  his  life. 

During  the  latter  part  of  hia  embassy  to  the 
French  Court,  he  hail  taken  up  his  residence  at  Pas- 
sy,  near  Auteuil,  in  the  environs  of  Paris. 

In  the  latter  charming  village  dwelt  the  widow  of 
Helvetius.  The  relict  of  Helvetius  was  a  most  amia¬ 
ble  and  gifted  woman.  She  reckoned  among  her 
friends  the  most  distinguished  men  of  letters  of  the 
period,  by  whom  she  was  never  otherwise  designated 
than  as  “  The  good  lady  of  Auteuil.” 

Although  she  had  passed  that  term  of  female  life 
which  has  been  so  arbitrarily  {issigned  as  the  climac¬ 
teric  to  the  fascinating  powers  of  the  fair  sex,  the 
widow  of  Helvetius  was  another  exception  to  that 
questionable  rule ;  and  still  most  fascinating,  both 
by  the  grace  of  her  manners  and  the  attractions  of 
her  person.  The  gentleness  of  her  disposition,  the 
charming  versatility  of  her  intellect,  together  with 
the  prudent  deportment  which  had  distinguished  her 
throughout  a  life  of  considerable  trial,  and  had  placed 
her  beyond  the  reach  of  all  reproach,  invested  her, 
as  it  were,  with  an  aureole  of  feminine  grace  and 
purity,  to  which  all  who  came  within  the  atmosphere 
of  her  intercourse  paid  homage  of  admiration  and 
respect 

Strange  as  it  may  at  first  appear,  when  the  then 
respective  ages  of  the  “  good  lady  of  Auteuil  ”  and 
of  Benjamin  Franklin  are  considered,  the  American 
philosopher  found  the  charm  of  her  society  too  irre¬ 
sistible  not  to  make  a  permanent  alliance  with  her  a 
serious  subject  of  his  thoughts ;  and  in  so  much,  at 
length,  tliat  he  believed  it  desirable  for  his  happi¬ 
ness. 

On  her  part,  the  amiable  widow  had  not  the  most 
remote  presentiment  of  such  a  design ;  and  always 
received  Franklin  as  a  friend  who  entertained  no 
other  sentiments  towards  her  than  those  he  had  ex¬ 
pressed,  and  as  one  in  whose  near  society  she  would 
Lave  esteemed  herself  happy  to  live. 

Between  Passy  and  Auteuil,  a  frequent  inter¬ 
course  of  visits  had  for  some  time  been  established. 
Once  in  every  week  Madame  Helvetius  dined  at 
Franklin’s  house,  in  company  with  the  Abbd  de  La¬ 
roche,  the  physician  Cabanis,  who  resided  under 
her  roof,  and  Slorellet,  another  esteemed  friend,  but 
less  frequent  guest.  Franklin,  on  the  other  hand, 
dined  much  more  frequently  at  the  house  of  the 
charming  widow,  where  he  often  passed  the  whole 
evening,  but  had  never  yet  paid  her  a  morning 
visit. 

The  intercourse  with  Franklin  was  most  cordial 
on  all  sides.  The  simplicity  of  his  manners,  his 
noble  sense  of  right  and  duty,  which  revealed  itself 
in  the  most  trivial  things ;  his  affability,  the  purity 


of  his  soul,  his  cheerfulness,  and  his  delightful  power 
of  narration,  were  inexhaustible  themes  for  admira¬ 
tion  to  Morellet. 

Such  in  society  was  the  man  who  ha<l  contributed 
so  much  to  the  elevation  of  his  countrj-  to  a  lK‘e  and 
independent  state,  and  whom  mankind  has  to  th.ank 
for  one  of  the  most  important  discoveries  of  Lis 
time. 

One  morning,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom, 
Franklin  left  his  apartment  at  a  very  early  hour, 
and  summoned  the  young  man  who  officiated  ns  his 
valet  and  general  servant,  by  his  usual  ap]iellative 
of  “  Dick !  Dick !  I  am  going  to  Auteuil,  get  thee 
read^  to  come  with  me.” 

Dick,  a  bom  American,  hail  served  with  some 
distinction  in  the  War  of  Independence  under 
Wa.shington.  On  the  reduction  of  the  army,  he 
left  his  immediate  service  about  the  jicrson  of  that 
general  to  take  service  with  Benjamin  Franklin,  to 
whom  he  became  greatly  attached.  Kiclianl,  or 
Dick,  as  he  was  familiarly  called  by  Franklin,  was 
no  servant  of  the  common  order.  Trusty,  and 
devoted  from  impulse  and  from  principle,  he  w.as  as 
good  a  Christian  from  faith  as  he  was  American  by 
birth  and  feeling.  He  accompanied  his  iiia.«ter 
everywhere,  and  when  not  making  the  necessary 
preparations  for  Franklin’s  philosophical  experi¬ 
ments,  or  engaged  in  other  immediate  duties,  he 
was  a  diligent  reader  of  his  Bible.  Like  most 
young  men  of  a  genial  tone  of  feeling,  when  con¬ 
scious  of  the  genuine  rectitude  of  their  principles,  he 
was  somewhat  of  an  enthusiast,  and  never  more  so 
than  when  the  opportunity  presented  itself  to  sjieak 
of  the  land  of  his  birth,  or  when  the  merits  of  his 
master  were  the  subject  of  discourse. 

In  his  spare  moments  he  was  fond  of  enlighten¬ 
ing  the  minds  of  the  other  servants  on  the  elfects 
of  electricity,  or  of  explaining  to  the  simple  peasants 
of  Auteuil  the  great  advantages  of  the  lightning- 
conductor,  invented  by  his  master,  Benjamin 
Franklin. 

No  sooner  was  Richard  callcil,  than  he  made  his 
appearance,  and  almost  in  less  time  than  it  took  his 
master  to  communicate  his  intention,  the  gold-head¬ 
ed  cane,  hat,  and  gloves  of  the  philosopher  were 
handed  to  him,  and,  without  further  delay,  master 
and  man  were  upon  their  way  to  Auteuil. 

Under  the  alreaily  glowing  rays  of  a  mid-,Iune 
morning  sun,  that  had  begun  somewhat  to  embrown 
the  meadows,  and  lit  up  copse,  cornfield,  and  vine¬ 
yard  with  a  dazzling  Hood  of  summer  light,  the  trav¬ 
ellers  found  the  heat  even  at  that  hour  oppressive, 
and  quitting  the  high  road,  the  paved  chausse'e  of 
which  reflected  oppressively  both  the  light  and  heat, 
pursued  their  way  by  side  paths  now  become  famil¬ 
iar  to  them,  where  they  were  screened  at  freijuent 
and  agreeable  intervals  by  the  friendly  shade  of 
trees.  The  philosopher  walking  slowly  in  front, 
evinced  by  nothing  in  his  manner  how  much  he  was 
in  reality  concerned  to  reach  the  end  of  his  journey 
with  more  expedition,  while  his  servant  following 
behind  could  scarcely  suppress  a  feeling  of  impa¬ 
tience  at  the  slowness  of  his  master’s  pace. 

Franklin  found  Madame  Helvetius  in  her  falle  de 
reception,  which  looked  out  upon  the  beautiful  gar¬ 
den  of  her  house,  from  which  close,  and  up  to  the 
very  sill  of  the  window,  near  which  she  had  been 
seated,  the  thick  foliage  of  a  lime-tree  spread  its 
cool  and  refreshing  verdure. 

“So  early  a  visitor,  my  worthy  Dr.  Franklin  !” 
said  the  charming  hostess,  as  she  rose  to  receive 
him.  “  I  hope  it  may  bo  no  unpleasant  intelligence 
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that  you  hare  to  impart  to  me,  and  which  has  set 
you  astir  at  so  unusum  an  hour  ?  ” 

“  Not  in  the  least,  Madame  Helvetius,"  replied 
Franklin.  “lam  come  thus  early  to  relate  to  you 
a  circumstance  that  occurred  to  me  last  night.” 

“Ah  !  then,  my  dear  friend,  how  charming  it  is  of 
you.  You  are  come  to  relate  to  me  some  pleasant 
little  story  ?  ” 

“  Well,'  you  shall  judge  for  yourself,  dear  Ma¬ 
dame.  You  will  perhaps  recollect  our  conversation 
of  last  evening,  and  how  I  endeavored  by  the  most 
cogent  arguments  to  make  you  sensible  that  you 
ought  no  longer  to  lead  thus  a  single  life,  but  should 
marrv  again?” 

“  0  heavens !  my  dear  friend,  why  revert  to  such 
a  subject !  Let  us  rather  speak  on  some  other.” 

“  Is  it  then  possible,  Madame  Helvetius,  that  you 
have  not  perceived  the  regret  I  feel  in  regard  to  the 
strange  persistence  with  wliich  you  still  persevere  in 
your  truth  towards  your  deceased  husband,  which  is 
not  only  without  any  reasonable  ground  of  excuse, 
but  jierfectly  futile  ?  ” 

“  At  another  time  we  will  talk  of  that,  —  at  an¬ 
other  time,  dear  friend!  ”  interposed  Madame  Helve¬ 
tius,  with  a  simultaneous  motion  of  her  hand  towards 
Franklin’s  white  head,  ns  though  she  would  have 
smoothed  down  his  gray  locks. 

“  Well,”  resumed  Franklin,  “  after  our  conversa¬ 
tion  of  last  night,  I  returned  home,  went  to  bed,  and 
dreamed  —  that  I  was  dead.  Shortly  I  found  my¬ 
self  in  that  paradise  where  the  souls  of  the  departe<l 
enjoy  imperishable  happiness  and  repose.  Tlie 
ate-keeper  of  that  Eden  asked  me  whether  I  was 
esirous  to  see  any  of  the  spirits  of  the  blessed  ;  and 
I  made  reply  that  I  much  desired  to  be  led  where 
the  philosophers  were  wont  to  meet.  ‘  There  are 
two,’  replied  the  guardian,  ‘  who  much  freijuent  a 
spot  close  by.  They  are  most  intimate  neighbors, 
and  take  much  pleasure  in  each  other’s  society.’ 
‘  Who  are  they  ?  ’  said  I.  ‘  Socrates  and  Helve¬ 
tius,’  was  the  guardian’s  reply.  ‘  I  have  an  equal 
esteem  for  both  of  them ;  but  lead  me  first  to  Helve¬ 
tius.  for  though  I  speak  French,  I  am  not  a  master 
of  the  Greek  language.’  Helvetius  received  me  in 
the  most  friendly  manner.  He  questioned  me  ea- 

ferly  upon  the  present  state  of  religious  matters  in 
'ranee,  and  on  the  political  subjects  which  most  en¬ 
gaged  the  attention  of  Europe.  But  I,  who  had 
imagined  he  would  have  been  more  anxious  to  be 
informed  upon  matters  that  concerned  him  more 
nearly,  and  surprised  that  he  made  no  inquiries 
about  you,  interrupted  him  at  length  in  his  interrog¬ 
atories,  and  exclaimed,  ‘  But,  good  heaven  !  have 
you  no  desire  to  know  how  fares  your  old  faithful 
friend  and  partner  in  life,  Madame  Helvetius  ?  — 
she  who  still  loves  you  with  such  affectionate  con¬ 
stancy  !  Scarcely  an  hour  since  I  was  in  her  house 
at  Auteuil,  and  had  the  most  convincing  evidence 
of  the  undiminished  interest  and  devotion  with 
which  she  regards  you,  and  cherishes  your  memory.’ 

“‘Ah!’  said  he,  ‘you  speak  of  my  former  mat¬ 
rimonial  felicity.  We  must  learn  to  forget  those 
things  here,  if  we  would  be  happy.  For  many  years 
I  thought  of  nothing  else,  she  was  constantly  before 
my  mind,  and  even  here  I  felt  desolate.  But  at 
length  I  have  found  a  consolation  for  the  loss  of  her 
society.  I  have  married  another  charming  woman, 
and  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  find  one  who 
resembled  more  my  first  wife,  than  her  on  whom  my 
choice  has  fallen.  She  is  not  so  handsome,  it  is 
true,  as  was  my  former  spouse;  but  she  is  gifted 
with  as  much  reeling  and  intellect;  and  loves  me 


tenderly.  She  has,  indeed,  no  thought  but  to  please 
me,  and  to  render  me  happy.  Stay  awhile  with 
me,  and  you  shall  soon  behold  her.’ 

“  Upon  this  I  resumed :  ‘  I  perceive  very  clear¬ 
ly  that  your  first  wife  is  infinitely  more  true  and 
constant  than  you  are.  Since  your  death,  she  has 
had  several  very  advantageous  offers  of  marriage, 
but  she  refused  them  all.  i  will  candidly  confess  to 
you,  that  —  I  loved  her  myself  with  the  most  in¬ 
tense  affection ;  but  she  remained  cold  and  insensi¬ 
ble  to  all  my  entreaties,  all  my  arguments ;  in  fact, 
she  refused  my  hand  from  love  for  you !  ’ 

“‘lam  exceedingly  sorry  to  hear  that  she  was  so 
unreasonable,  and  pity  her  inconsiderate  wilfulness ; 
for  she  was  indeed  a  most  excellent,  and  truly  lova¬ 
ble  woman.’ 

“  At  these  words,  Madame  Helvetius  made  her 
appearance ;  and  in  her  I  recognized  imagine, 
only,  who  I  saw  before  me  ?  No  other  person  than 
Madame  Franklin !  my  old  faithful  American  friend 
and  wife !  On  the  instant  I  laid  claim  to  her  as  be¬ 
longing  to  me  —  but,  in  a  cold  and  somewhat  repul¬ 
sive  tone,  she  said  :  ‘For  forty  years  and  four 
months,  nearly  half  a  century,  I  was  your  wife. 
Rt'st  satisfied  with  that.  I  have  here  formed  anoth¬ 
er  alliance,  which  will  endure  forever,’  Deeply 
chagrined  to  be  rejected  in  so  cold  a  manner  by  my 
departed  wife,  I  immediately  resolved  to  quit  such 
ungrateful  spirits.  I  longed  to  return  to  our  planet, 
and  behold  once  more  the  sun  and  you !  Say,  shall 
we  not  avenge  ourselves  for  such  inconstancy  ?  ’  ” 

But  the  charming  widow  of  Auteuil  was  by  no 
means  disposed  to  avenge  in  such  a  manner  the 
faithlessness  of  the  spirits  which  the  American  phi¬ 
losopher’s  brain  had  so  vividly  impresseil  upon  him 
in  his  dream.  Her  determination  to  remain  single 
had  long  been  an  unalterable  resolve.  Had  such 
not  been  the  case,  it  may  be  readily  believed  she 
would  have  hesitated  before  she  rejected  an  offer 
that  conferred  with  it  so  much  honor,  and  which,  had 
she  accepted,  would  have  bestowed  i^n  her  a  name 
equally  celebrated  in  two  quarters  of  the  globe. 

As  they  sat  opposite  to  each  other  at  the  open 
window,  it  was  not  without  a  certain  degree  of  emo¬ 
tion  that  she  gazed  on  the  earnest,  truthful  counte¬ 
nance  of  him  who  spoke  to  her  so  frankly,  and,  with 
a  cheerful  hopefulness  of  soul  at  once  so  tender^  so 
affectionate !  She  appreciated  at  their  full  value 
the  high  esteem,  and  the  sincere  friendship,  of  which 
he  had  given  her  proof  so  incontestible  in  the  solici¬ 
tation  for  her  hand.  Neither  in  his  manner,  nor 
his  words  had  Benjamin  Franklin  made  himself 
ridiculous.  There  was  nothing  of  the  love-sick  do¬ 
tard  in  his  demeanor.  Before  her  sat  a  sage,  who 
spoke  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  that,  in 
all  the  circumstances,  and  in  every  stage  of  life,  no 
partner  was  so  desirable  and  indispensable  as  a  wife 
who  was  fitted  to  embellish  our  existence,  to  give 
twofold  increase  to  our  happiness,  to  alleviate  the 
cares  and  sweeten  the  bitter  anxieties  which  are 
our  inevitable  fate,  however  highly  or  lowly  cast ; 
and,  if  destined  to  survive  her  husband,  to  make 
his  death-bed  one  of  peaceful  resignation. 

On  the  previous  evening,  in  discourse  with  Ma- 
daipe  Helvetius,  Franklin  had,  indeed,  purposely  ad¬ 
verted  to,  and  eventually  dwelt  with  muen  earnest¬ 
ness  upon,  the  propriety  of  her  entering  again  the 
marriage  state ;  but  in  doing  so,  whether  from  ti¬ 
midity  or  forethought,  he  had  expressed  his  opinion 
in  a  general  point  of  view  only,  without  in  the  least 
permitting  his  own  personal  sentiments  towards  her 
to  betray  themselves.  Nor  in  truth,  during  that 
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conversation,  whether  from  less  vanity  than  most  of 
her  sex,  or  a  less  share  of  that  innate  perspicuity  in 
matters  of  the  heart,  which  most  women  possess, 
she  had  not  in  the  remotest  degree  detected  the 
deep  interest  he  felt  in  the  counsel  he  advised  with 
such  tranquil  yet  earnest  eloquence. 

But  now  the  amiable  widow's  eyes  became  suf¬ 
fused  with  tears ;  she  leaned  her  arm  on  the  window- 
cushion,  and  buried  her  face  in  her  hand. 

“Come,  then,”  exclaimed  Franklin,  after  a  short 
silence,  —  “  come,  then,  charming  lady  of  Auteuil, 
let  us  both  avenge  ourselves.” 

“  Wist !  listen  !  my  dear  friend,  listen  1  ”  said 
Madame  Hclvetius  in  a  low  tone,  and  in  an  attitude 
of  attention.  “  Do  not  speak,  for  I  hear  voices  in 
discourse  close  to  us.” 

Both  gently  rose  from  their  seats,  and  putting 
aside  as  gently  the  foliage  of  the  lime-tree  branch 
that  obstructed  somewhat  their  heanng  and  view  of 
what  was  passing  in  the  garden  beneath,  they  be¬ 
held  there,  seated  on  a  stone  bench  immediately 
under  the  window,  Franklin’s  valet,  Dick,  in  close 
discourse  with  Annette,  the  daughter  of  Madame 
Helvetius’s  gardener,  a  young  maiden  of  seventeen, 
and  a  by  no  means  unattractive  specimen  of  those 
dark-eyed  daughters  of  France,  frequently  to  be 
met  with  among  the  peasant  girls  of  tiie  environs  of 
Paris,  whose  rustic  beauty  is  not  a  little  enhanced 
by  the  charm  of  a  costume  at  once  simple  and  pic¬ 
turesque. 

Between  the  leaves  of  the  lime-tree  both  Franklin 
and  Madame  Ilelvctius  remarked  that  the  heads  of 
the  two  young  people  were  so  closely  inclined  to 
each  other,  that  the  fair  hair  of  the  American  al¬ 
most  touched  the  black  braided  tresses  of  the  maid¬ 
en  of  AuteuiL 

“  Let  me  go.  Monsieur  Richard !  ”  said  the  dam¬ 
sel,  the  light-olive  complexion  of  her  sunny  cheeks 
suffused  the  while  with  a  richer  blush  of  red.  “  If 
Madame  knew  that  you  were  following  me  so,  she 
would  be  sure  to  discharge  me  from  her  service. 
Let  me  go,  I  beseech  you.  O,  I  must  go !  There, 
don’t  you  hear  ?  I  think  my  father  called  me  to 
water  his  peas.  Yes,  and  besides,  I  have  not  yet 
made  the  cheese  for  Madame,  nor  yet  skimmed  the 
last  night’s  milk.” 

Nevertheless,  Annette  rose  not  from  the  bench  on 
which  she  was  seated.  But  that  might  be  accounted 
for  by  the  circumstance  tliat  Richard,  though  with¬ 
out  the  least  effort  to  detain  her,  had  put  his  arm 
around  her  slender  waist,  doubtless  to  prevent  her 
escaping. 

On  witnessing  so  much  undue  familiarity  on  the 
part  of  his  servant,  Franklin  evinced  great  uneasi¬ 
ness,  and  from  a  sentiment  of  virtuous  indignation 
his  cheek  became  crimson  red.  He  was  about  to 
speak  in  anger  to  the  thoughtless  young  couple,  when 
Madame  Hclvetius,  putting  her  small  white  hand 
over  his  mouth,  compelled  him  to  silence,  and  to 
listen  further. 

“  You  will  not  understand  me,  Annette,”  was 
Richard’s  reply  to  the  maiden.  “  What  I  say  to 
you,  I  would  as  openly  say  in  the  presence  of  flLw 
dame  Ilelvetius  and  Monsieur  Franklin.  Go  call 
your  father,  if  you  will,  and  I  will  speak  before 
him.” 

The  young  girl  inclined  her  pretty  head  in  silence, 
and  as  though  her  inmost  heart  responded  in  sym¬ 
pathy  to  the  frank  avowal  of  the  young  man's  sen¬ 
timents  towards  her,  the  slight  motion  made  by  the 
neat  little  foot  that  mechanically  rubbed  up  the 
gravel  path  on  which  it  rested,  brought  her  some¬ 


what  yet  closer  to  Richard.  No  further  reply  from 
her  was  needed. 

“  Well,  then,”  continued  the  young  man,  “  we  will 
be  married.  1  will  open  my  mind  to  Monsieur 
Franklin.  He  will  speak  to  Madame  Hclvetius, 
and  then  both  will  arrange  matters  with  your 
father.” 

“  Are  you  really  in  earnest,  Kchard  ?  You  wish 
to  marry  me  ?  ” 

“  In  ml  truth  and  earnest  I  mean  it,  dear  Annette. 
We  will  go  to  America,  and  you  will  see  that  it  is 
the  finest  country  in  the  whole  world.  Monsieur 
Franklin  will  give  us  some  land,  which  I  will  culti¬ 
vate.  We  shall  be  free  there,  and  live  content  and 
happy.  O  my  dear  Annette !  if  you  but  knew 
my  magnificent  native  land  !  how  gloriously  the  sun 
rises  alrave  our  forests,  you  would  long,  as  ardently 
as  I  do,  to  be  there ;  and  the  sooner  the  better,  for 
I  am  sure  you  will  learn  to  love  it  as  I  do.  Com¬ 
pared  to  the  grandeur  of  our  rivers,  your  Seine  and 
Rhone  are  mere  insignificant  brooklets ;  and  in  any 
one  of  our  lakes  you  might  sink  all  Paris,  and  not  a 
vestige  of  it  would  be  seen.  Say  but  the  word,  An¬ 
nette,  and  before  Monsieur  Franklin  leaves  the  house 
all  may  be  settled.” 

“  How  ?  ”  said  the  maiden ;  her  dark,  soft  eyes 
expanding  with  an  expression  of  astonishment,  and 
her  whole  countenance  breathing,  as  it  were,  the 
doubt  and  curiosity  which  Richam’s  description  of 
his  native  land  had  awakened  in  her  simple  mind ; 
above  all,  at  hearing  of  lakes  at  which  all  Paris  would 
disappear,  without  leaving  a  trace  of  it.  “  Are  there, 
then,  such  grand  and  becautiful  things  in  your  coun¬ 
try?” 

“  Yes,  Annette,  indeed ;  and  God  knows  that  I 
speak  the  truth.” 

“  And  is  there  then  also,  there,  a  duck-pond,  like 
here  at  Auteuil  ?” 

“  What !  the  duck-pond  of  Auteuil  ?  That  little 
pool  of  water  you  pass  by  at  the  entrance  to  the  vil¬ 
lage, —  that  mere  ditch  planted  round  with  sickly 
trees,  and  full  of  nothing  else  but  frogs  and 
toads?” 

“Yes,  yes,”  resumed  the  village  lass,  withdraw¬ 
ing  herself  gently  from  Richanl’s  circling  arm.  “  A 
duck-pond  like  here  in  Auteuil  ?  ” 

“  But,  Annette !  how  ran  you  then  think  of  that 
duck-pond  ?  You  surely  do  not  love  me  ;  and  there 
is  some  young  man  in  the  village  whom  you  like  bet¬ 
ter  than  me.” 

“  No,  Richard.  But  the  duck-pond  of  Auteuil  is 
more  to  my  taste  than  your  great  lakes  in  which  you 
seem  to  have  a  fancy  to  put  ml  Paris ;  and  then  your 
rivers,  as  compared  to  which  the  ^ine,  my  loved, 
beautiful  Seine,  the  river  of  my  native  land,  is  but 
an  insignificant  brooklet !  Richard,  I  will  be  your 
wife ;  but  you  must  remain  in  Auteuil !  ” 

“  ^Vhat,  Annette  ?  You  would  have  me  leave 
Monsieur  Franklin  ?  Have  me  abandon  forever  my 
native  land  ?  That  would  be  as  though  you  would 
have  me  desert  from  the  flag  of  my  country  !  You 
would  surely  never  require  such  a  sacrifice  from  me, 
Annette  ?  Reflect  only  a  little  that  my  country  has 
need  of  all  her  citizens,  however  humble  their  sta¬ 
tion.  That  England,  which  could  not  crush  us  out, 
may  again  become  our  enemy.  Good  heaven  !  what 
would  Monsieur  Franklin  say  to  such  a  thing,  were 
I  to  tell  him  I  would  not  return  with  him  to  Ameri¬ 
ca  ?  Annette !  I  love  you ;  I  would  willingly  lay 
down  my  life  for  you,  if  my  country  had  no  call  for 
it.  Annette !  my  beloved  Annette !  there  is  yet 
something  greater,  something  higher  than  love,  than 
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liappincss ;  and  that  is  the  duty  which  we  owe  to 
the  land  that  gave  us  -birth.  liut  you,  —  you  are 
not  so  situated.  What  can  withhold  you  ?  France 
has  no  need  of  you,  a  liuinble  maiden.  You  can 
leave  your  native  land,  and  your  absence  would  nev¬ 
er  be  remarked ;  you,  whose  name  is  perhaps  not 
known  beyond  Autcuil,  and  who  never  can  render 
anj"  service  to  your  country.” 

“  You  are  in  error,  Riehanl !”  replied  the  maiden, 
rising  from  the  seat,  and  assuming  a  graceful  dignity 
of  attitude  that  struck  Richard  with  astonishment,  as 
with  the  spontaneous  impulse  of  all  her  genial  nature, 
she  exclaimed,  “  I,  too,  love  my  countrj',  —  our  beau¬ 
tiful  F ranee  !  And  I  will  that  my  children,  should  it 
please  God  that  I  have  any,  shall  love  it  too,  as  1 
do  !  Have  you  never  heard  in  your  Ameriea  of  that 
maiden  of  France,  the  humble  village-girl  of  Dom- 
remy,  who  delivered  our  land,  too,  from  the  yoke  of 
those  proud  English,  against  whom  you  have  fought  ? 
Duty,  vou  say,  calls  you  back  to  America.  My  happi¬ 
ness  binds  me  to  France.  You  love  your  lakes,  your 
rivers,  your  forests ;  I  love  the  duck-pond  of  Auteuil, 
on  whose  banks  1  was  born.  As  a  child,  I  sported  by 
that  pond-side ;  and  those  sickly  trees,  of  which  you 
spoke  with  such  contempt,  were  witnesses  to  the 

iik'asures  of  my  youth.  Adieu,  Monsieur  Richard  ! 
•' are  ye  well !  I  must  go  water  my  father’s  peas, 
make  the  cheese  fur  Madame  Ilelvetius,  and  skim 
last  night’s  milk.” 

With  the  native  grace  of  her  countrywomen,  she 
curtsied  slightly  and  slowly  to  her  dumb^tricken  and 
bewildered  American  lover;  then,  turning  from  the 
spot  in  visible  emotion,  and  eyes  suffuseil  with  iiTC- 
!  pressible  tears,  she  hastened  to  the  kitchen-garden, 

I  where  her  father  had  been  engaged  all  the  morning 
!  with  his  watering-pot.” 

“  My  dear  fhend,”  said  Madame  Helvetius  to 
I  Franklin,  “yo(4  are  a  more  valuable  citizen  than 
Richard  ;  at  least  you  arc  more  useful  to  and  needed 
by  your  country  than  he.  Will  you,  can  vou  re¬ 
solve  to  give  up  your  America  entirely  '(  ^^*ill  you 
end  your  days  in  France  near  the  duck-pond  of 
Auteuil,  far  away  from  your  great  rivers,  your  im¬ 
mense  lakes,  your  sun  that  rises  so  gloriously  over 
your  viigin  forests  ?  /,  for  my  part,  —  I  think  like 

Annette.  I  prefer  the  little  insignificant  duck-pond 
of  Auteuil  to  that  new  world  that  you  have  contrib¬ 
uted  so  much  to  enfranchise.  Your  narrative  of  the 
dream  is  as  channing  as  it  was  ingenious,”  she 
added,  “  but,  my  dear  friend,  what  s.ay  you  to  the 
little  narrative  we  have  just  heard  together?  ” 
Franklin  spoke  not.  After  a  short  pause,  in 
which  he  seemed  to  be  collecting  himself,  he  raised 
the  hand  of  the  woman  he  loved  to  his  lips,  kissed 
it  with  respectful  temlemess,  and  immediately  sought 
the  apart. nent  of  the  physician  Cabanis,  who  was 
to  prescribe  for  him  the  regimen  he  was  to  follow 
i  during  the  long  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  in  alle- 
!  viation  of  the  suflering  he  always  experienced  on 
the  pa.ss.age. 

A  few  daj's  afterwards  he  embarked  with  Rich¬ 
ard  at  Havre  for  America. 

Annette  left  neither  the  duck-pond  of  Auteuil  nor 
France.  But,  after  the  lajise  of  twelve  months,  she 
married  one  of  her  neighbors,  who,  in  178D,  joined 
the  army,  and  was  accompanied  by  her  on  the  march 
to  the  frontiers.  Under  tne  Empire,  Annette  played 
a  brilliant  role ;  ami  her  husband  fell  gloriously  on 
the  field  of  honor  in  1812. 

As  far  as  rclaU-s  to  Madame  Ilelvetius,  “  the  good 
lady  of  Auteuil”  proved  herself  constant  both  to  her 
predilection  for  that  quiet  village  and  her  resolution 


to  remain  a  widow.  Her  house  was  still  the  favorite 
resort  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  day. 
Benjamin  Franklin  had  for  successors  Turgot,  Garat, 
Destiit-Tracy,  and  Bemanlin  de  Saint  Pierre.  When 
Bonaparte,  then  First  Consul,  was  walking  one  day 
with  her  in  her  garden,  she  said  to  him,  “  General, 
you  do  not  know  now  happy  one  can  live  on  a  small 
])atch  of  this  globe  of  scarcely  three  acres !  ”  Those 
were  truthful  words  from  the  lips  of  a  woman  who 
had  rejected  the  hand  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  and 
preferred  to  live  and  die  in  a  modest  retirement,  in 
which,  sustained  throughout  by  the  noble  impulses 
of  a  kindly  heart  and  gifted  intellect,  the  love  of 
her  country  was,  next  to  that  of  God,  the  constant 
aspiration  of  her  gentle  soul. 


HATS  AND  BONNETS. 

It  has  sometimes  happened  that  genius,  by  a 
phrase  only  meant  for  poetry,  makes  a  prophecy, 
and  in  this  way  gunpowder,  the  steam-engine,  and 
the  mariner’s  compass  are  said  to  have  been  antici¬ 
pated.  Time  works  the  miracle,  and  causes  the 
event  to  correspond  with  the  guess.  Even  now  there 
is  a  certain  hyperbole  becoming  a  fact.  Did  the 
hvly  who  first  called  her  bonnet  “  a  duck”  ever  im¬ 
agine  that  a  season  would  approach  when  milliners 
would  go  as  near  a  duck  as  |x>ssible  when  composing 
a  head-gear  ?  Far  be  it  from  us  to  question  any 
device  the  taste  of  the  sex  offers  for  our  admiration. 
We  can  only  stand  by  and  wonder.  In  these  bon¬ 
nets  are  revealed  to  us  the  strange  mystery  of  the 
female  notion  of  attire.  Here  they  have  full  swing. 
In  dress  the  fall  has  necessitated  a  few  restraints 
which,  however  irksome,  must  be  borne,  but  touch¬ 
ing  bonnets  nothing  is  imposed.  And  so  their  va¬ 
riety  is  infinite,  and  their  name  legion.  We  turn 
back  to  the  portraits  of  our  great-grandmothers,  or 
to  their  fashion-books,  and  find  that  a  “  coal-scuttle  ” 
was  the  rage.  Historians  and  essayists  who  will  de¬ 
scribe  for  you  the  private  views  of  Cornelius  a  La- 
pidc,  or  Julius  Caesar,  might  find  it  difficult  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  matrimonial  success  of  those  great¬ 
grandmothers;  for,  reading  by  our  light,  can  we  com¬ 
prehend  a  man  falling  in  love  with  a  woman  whose 
appearance  was  ridiculously  suggestive  of  Wallsend  ? 
(3f  coui-se  our  age  has  improved  in  this  respect,  and 
when  Le  Follet  for  June,  1866,  is  disinterred  by  a 
curious  twentieth-century  writer,  he  will  find  therein 
a  legacy  of  designs  worthy  of  us. 

We  would  not  be  taken  in  with  “  coal-scuttles.” 
We  like  flowers  growing  naturally  from  the  human 
hair,  or  a  small  platter  of  straw  laid  on  the  summit 
of  the  head.  An  inverted  sonp-platc  is  considered 
a  graceful  coiffure,  and  a  lace-rimmed  oyster-shell  is 
worn  as  a  sweet  thing.  We  have,  to  quote  Le  Fol¬ 
let,  the  “  Trouville,”  the  “  Biarritz,”  the  “  Clarisse,” 
and  the  “  Mandarin.”  You  wear  a  “  green  butter¬ 
fly  with  silver  wings  ”  on  your  Mandarin.  It  is  ne- 
cessar)'  this  butterfly  should  be  green.  Tlie  “  Cla- 
riase  ”  has  a  scarf  of  gauze  round  the  crown,  fastened 
under  a  large  rosette  of  gauze  trimmed  with  feath¬ 
ers  from  the  throat  of  the  jieacock.  See  how  par¬ 
ticular  we  are  as  to  details,  almost  as  much  so  as  the 
German  dramatist  who  noted  in  his  play,  “  Here  is 
to  be  licanl  the  sound  of  a  red  coat  brushing.”  An¬ 
glers  are  not  more  precise  in  their  hackles  than 
ladies  in  the  ornaments  of  the  bonnet.  A  few  weeks 
since,  Mr.  Tupper  warned  us  of  a  robin-famine,  in 
consequence  of  the  redbreast  being  sacrificed  at  the 
slirine  of  fasluon.  Last  year,  sea-gulls  were  in  dan- 
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ger  of  extermination,  to  judge  by  tbe  run  upon  their 
wings.  No  lady’s  hat  was  perfect  without  a  wing, 
and  we  believe  it  was  this  poor  fowl  that  furnished 
tbe  decoration.  Can  it  be  that  the  custom  is  just 
a  relic  of  the  savage  state,  and  owes  its  origin  to  an 
I  idea  connected  with  that  which  induces  the  dandies 
j  of  the  Feejee  islands  to  wear  trinkets  of  sharks’ 
teeth  and  the  tibias  of  departed  relatives,  while  the 
I  ladies  of  the  same  district  cover  their  heads  with 
j  feathers,  after  first  steeping  them  in  grease  ?  We 
I  di’css  our  feathers :  they  nave  them  au  naturel.  But 
I  have  they  anything  resembling  the  “Tarte”  or  the 
“  Fanchon  ?  ”  The  “  Tarte  ”  is  a  real  love,  not  big¬ 
ger  than  a  saucer,  aud  constructed  identically  of  the 
same  shape  as  that  useful  article.  “  La  Tarte  ”  b 
much  sought  after.  It  serves  no  vulgar  purpose, 
though,  such  as  protecting  the  head.  Wreaths  of 
tiny  blossoms  garnish  “  La  Tarte,”  and  long  float¬ 
ing  strings  depend  from  it.  The  hair  must  be  care¬ 
fully  got  up  to  set  off  “  La  Tarte.”  A  recent  travel¬ 
ler  mentions  a  tribe  in  which  the  chiefs  twisted  their 
hair  into  helmets,  and,  if  we  advance  as  we  are,  there 
b  nothing  to  prevent  our  ladies  twisting  the  hair  in¬ 
to  bonnets.  The  chignon  is  a  step  in  that  direction, 
the  first  Darwinian  development.  This  fashion 
would  have  the  merit  of  economy,  hair  being  more 
lasting  than  straw  or  tulle. 

At  present  the  bonnet  is  not  a  bonnet.  Four 
years  ago  it  commenced  to  diminish,  —  the  sides  dis¬ 
appeared  first,  then  the  front ;  last  year,  the  back 
went,  and  now  the  top  is  about  to  depart.  We  sus¬ 
pect  the  “  Mandarin  ”  is  the  last  we  shall  see  of  it ; 
and  what  a  cliange  from  the  straw  tunnel  in  which 
a  lady’s  face  once  resideil,  to  the  paltry  thatch  from 
under  which  it  now  smiles  at  us !  One  was  a  sub¬ 
stantial  house,  the  other  b  a  mere  cottage  orne'e. 
There  is  a  singular  circumstance  to  be  remarked 
here.  How  general  the  quantity  of  hair  b,  how 
perfect  the  plaiting,  and  how  universally  the  huiies 
are  able  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a  custom  which 
would  appear  to  be  more  or  less  dependent  on  nat¬ 
ural  advantJ^es.  They  seem  never  short  of  hair, 
to  use  a  common  phrase.  They  can  even  have  it 
what  color  they  wbh,  and  Mr.  Tupper’s  robins  were 
unfortunate  in  possessing  wabteoats  which  matched 
the  prevailing  hue.  The  bonnets  play  but  a  sec¬ 
ondary  part  after  all.  The  “  Mandarin  ”  only  pre¬ 
sides  over  a  chignon.  A  kind  of  poultice,  or  bande- 
lette  of  lace,  as  we  should  write,  just  protects  this 
I  sacred  bump.  Unfeeling  persons  suspect  the  bump 
\  to  be  stuffed  with  cotton.  At  the  root  of  it  we  have 
I  seen  fhiit  sprouting.  It  is  the  substitute  for  the  poll 
of  the  bonnet,  and  b  Grecian.  The  ladies  are  as¬ 
sured  that  the  chignon  is  of  cl.issic  origin,  and  tak¬ 
ing  this  notion  into  their  heads  they  cannot  have 
I  enough  of  it.  How  can  we  charge  them  with  fri- 
I  yolity  or  caprice  in  dress,  when  they  go  for  a  fash- 
I  ion  to  the  immortal  statues  of  old  Athens?  Cer- 
I  tainly  the  statues  had  their  heads  neatly  dressed, 
j  and  considering  that  the  sculptor  seldom  embar- 
j  rassed  the  rest  of  the  figure  with  any  superfluous 
draping,  it  is  to  be  assumed  he  did  hb  best  with  the 
hair.  If  thb  classic  principle  b  carried  out,  we  may 
find  it  oj^n  to  a  few  objections.  Say  that  the  bon¬ 
nets  vanish,  that  the  Mandarin  and  hb  family  are 
discanled,  what  next,  and  next  ?  The  coal-scuttle, 
we  understand,  was  in  vogue  when  blushing  was 
known,  but  that  art  or  infirmity  being  now  obsolete 
or  being  rendered  a  permanent  attraction,  we  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  coal-scuttle. 

To  do  things  altogether  as  they  did  in  Greece 
would  scarcely  suit.  We  con&ss  we  do  not  witness 


the  complete  extinction  of  the  bonnet  without  a 
misgiving  and  a  iwret.  “  La  Tarte  ”  does  not  con¬ 
sole  us,  and  the  “  hlandarin  ”  is  an  inefficient  sub¬ 
stitute.  It  will  take  some  time  before  we  are  rec¬ 
onciled  to  “  Le  Caprice.”  Not  that  we  are  heretical 
enough  to  question  the  propriety  of  even  a  “  Man¬ 
darin.”  In  those  matters,  as  we  said  before,  the 
ladies  should  have  absolute  authority  and  control. 
Only  we  should  warn  them  not  to  be  surprised  at 
the  remarks  which  the  innovations  give  occasion  to. 
In  the  commencement  of  thb  season  the  sex  took  to 
what,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  shall  term 
zebra  dresses.  We  beheld  our  wives  and  daughters 
covered  with  stripes,  and  streaked  even  as  tbe  wild 
asses  of  the  desert.  Now  we  have  grown  accus¬ 
tomed  to  their  streakiness.  So  we  may  yet  be 
charmed  with  the  “Lamballe”  or  with  the  “Trou- 
ville,”  “  having  the  borders  raised  at  the  side  edged 
with  velvet,  worked  with  beads  or  straw,  and 
trimmed  with  feathers.”  The  black  box  which  is 
worn  on  the  head  wherever  the  English  language  is 
spoken,  shows  how  stupid  gentlemen  are  at  invent¬ 
ing  a  hat.  The  Conservative  protection  which  keeps 
up  the  hideous  gear  indicates  how  we  .should  en¬ 
courage  a  spirit  of  ingenuity  amongst  ladies,  who 
might  otherwise  relapse  into  the  dismal  sameness 
from  which  we  suffer.  But  we  respectfully,  with 
deference,  and  merely  as  outsiders,  would  proffer  a 
wonl  for  the  bonnet  proper.  Is  our  climate  as  dry 
and  warm  as  that  of  Paris  ?  Are  we  as  successful  in 
dressing  up  to  the  “  Lamballe,”  in  harmonizing 
cloak,  mantle,  shawl,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  to  the 
pitch  of  the  hair,  as  the  French  ?  These  be  grave 
considerations.  Shall  it  be  bonnet  or  “  Clarisse  ”  ? 
It  strikes  our  uninstructed  minds  as  a  misnomer  to 
call  a  bason  of  crape  a  bonnet,  and  yet  it  is  a  bon¬ 
net  according  to  Le  FoUel,  and  belongs  to  the  genus 
“  Fanchon.” 

The  hats  are  to  the  bonnets  as  a  crocodile  to  an 
alligator,  or  as  the  proverbial  negro  named  after  the 
Roman  emperor  to  the  other  negro.  We  have 
mentioned  them  indiscriminately.  Both  are  gauzy 
and  florid.  Fashion,  however,  should  not  imitate 
Ileliogabalus,  and  require  peacocks,  red-breasts,  and 
kingfishers  to  grace  her  dainty  dishes.  Who  suf¬ 
fers  for  the  flowers  we  need  not  detail ;  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  artificial  flowers  is  not  a  pleasant  subject, 
but  a  lady  will  have  them  all  the  same.  One  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  mode  b,  that  bonnets  have  to  be  re¬ 
newed  almost  as  often  as  gloves.  That  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  suggests  a  reflection  so  obviously  mean  and 
unworthy  that  we  shall  not  dwell  on  it ;  we  should 
not  complain  of  what  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  re¬ 
lating  the  chiefest  privilege  of  a  British  father, 
raying  for  a  bonnet  should  be  a  pleasure,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  it  is  ;  we  tnast,  though,  that  the 
“  Mandarin,”  the  “  Lamballe,”  and  “  La  Tarte  ”  are 
only  temporary,  and  that  a  bonnet  will  not  become 
so  diminutive  as  to  puzzle  a  very  Owen  of  mil¬ 
linery,  who  might  be  asked  to  construct  one  from  a 
future  “Fanchon.” 
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A  FRIEND,  who  is  familiar  with  the  press  of 
Europe  fiom  St.  Petersburg  to  Gibraltar,  ob6er>’ed 
to  me  a  few  days  ago  that  we  should  never  reach 
the  piquancy  of  French  light  literature,  because 
Englbh  literary  men  —  being  Englishmen  — are  too 
reserved.  We  do  not  turn  every  boudmr  we  enter 
into  material  for  copy.  We  take  no  account  of 
Earl  Russell’s  private  habits ;  he  might  array  him- 
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self  in  all  the  colors  of  the  gay  macaw  to-morrow, 
and  the  phlegmatic  chroniqueur  of  Albion  would 
not  mve  the  fact  to  the  world.  We  afford  the 
world  no  account  of  our  great  men  in  their  dress¬ 
ing-gowns  ;  prudishly  believing  that  our  nose,  how 
sagacious  soever  it  may  be,  has  not  the  smallest 
right  to  sniff  under  the  covers  of  a  public  man’s 
dinner-table  in  order  to  convey  the  rich  vapors  to 
the  curious  public.  Our  brother  shall  be  in  rags, 
and  we  will  help  him,  God  knows ;  but  we  decline 
to  put  his  patches  under  the  public  eye  for  our 
own  private  gain.  We  turn  no  penny  on  his  pain ; 
nor  do  we  put  glass  doors  in  nis  house,  when  he 
has  a  house,  and  make  money  by  the  show.  It 
may  be,  as  my  friend  says,  that  we  hereby  lose 
piquancy,  and  that  we  are  prudish;  but  then  we 
are  eccentric,  phlegmatic  islanders,  and  shall  re¬ 
main  phlegmatic,  in  this  sense,  I  trust,  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter.  We  shall  not  copy  the  vivacity  of 
M.  Paul  F^val,  who  turned  his  friend’s  poverty 
into  paying  “lines”  a  little  while  ago.  People 
have  bwn  very  severe  with  M.  Fdval  on  this 
account ;  but  he  only  imitates  the  example  of  his 
literary  neighbors,  lie  lays  his  friend  on  the  dis- 
secting-table,  and  the  crowd  gathers  round  to  learn 
from  the  professor  where  the  subject  Wcis  weak 
and  where  strong.  Who  has  not  dissected  his  friend 
with  a  lancet-edged  pen  before  now?  It  is  the 
literary  custom  ot  the  country. 

Dr.  Vdron  is  a  literary  suigeon,  who  has  his 
churchyard  full  of  friends.  Ilow  many  learned 
knives  have  flourished  over  Balzac,  Lamartine,  the 
two  Dumas,  Gautier,  Emile  de  Giradin,  and  a  host 
of  others  ?  Once  attract  the  notice  of  the  Parisian 
public,  and  you  must  submit  to  the  publication  of 
an  inventory  of  your  furniture.  The  public  eye 
watches  your  slumbers,  and  counts  the  number  of 
your  children.  The  beauty  of  your  wife  is  criticised 
as  freely  as  the  merit  of  your  printed  page.  Dr. 
V4ron  hasjust  published  his  newmemoira  of  a  “Bour¬ 
geois  de  Paris.”  Well,  just  as  he  treats  others  is  he  , 
treated.  Ilia  critic,  Adrien  Marx,  speaks  somewhat 
to  this  effect :  “  When  you  are  passing  some  morn¬ 
ing  along  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  while  the  sunlight  gilds 
the  summit  of  the  Tuileries  chestnuts,  glance  up  at 
the  balcony  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Castiglione. 
You  will  see  a  bright  old  man,  with  a  merry  face  j 
and  a  mocking  lip.  From  time  to  time  a  smile 
creases  his  lips,  and  a  light  flashes  in  the  dark  eye. 
He  is  thinking  of  his  wealth  and  his  fame.  He  is 
reflecting  that  chance  only  turned  him  from  medical 
practice.  He  might  have  been  merely  a  poor  prac¬ 
titioner  among  the  poor.  Dr.  Vdron  took  posKssion 
of  the  apartment  which  he  now  occupies  in  1847. 
Let  us  take  an  inventory  of  it.  On  his  marqueterie 
desk  shone  two  snuff-boxes.  ‘  This  one,’  said  the 
amiable  doctor,  ‘  was  given  by  the  Emperor  to 
Adam,  the  composer,  who  died  like  Aristides.  His 
widow,  anxious  to  build  a  mausoleum  worthy  of  his 
fame,  let  me  have  the  box  for  the  sum  which  she 
wished  to  expend  on  this  pious  work.’  ” 

Here  follows  a  somewhat  warm  description  of  the 
story  connected  with  another  treasure  that  lay  upon 
the  doctor’s  desk ;  and  then  the  bourgeois  drew  at¬ 
tention  to  his  counteipane,  on  which  was  embroid¬ 
ered  the  Fdte  of  the  Emperor  of  China  by  Celestial 
fingers.  From  Chinese  embroidei^  the  reader’s  at¬ 
tention  is  drawn  to  a  portrait  of  Fanny  Elssler.  It 
was  agreed  by  the  critic  and  the  author  that  people 
could  not  paint  as  well  as  the  painter  of  the  por- 
tr«t,  nor  dance  like  the  subject  of  the  portrait,  in 
these  days. 


In  Dr.  V4ron’s  study  a  person  dressed  like  a 
lady’s  companion  was  writing  at  a  desk  covered 
with  green  cloth.  The  doctor  whispered  to  his 
friend,  “  That  is  my  secretary ;  she  is  a  very  learned 
woman,  who  writes  to  my  dictation,  for  I  never 
write  myself.  She  was  starving  and  wearing  her¬ 
self  out  at  ill-paid  embroidery  ;  she  proposed  to 
come  and  help  me,  and  we  are  content  with  each 
other.  Now  this  is  my  life :  I  rise  at  seven,  I  fly  to 
my  balcony  and  draw  in,  with  all  the  strength  of 
my  lungs,  the  oxygenized  air  of  the  Tuilenes;  I 
read  the  eighteen  papers  to  which  I  am  the  faithful 
subscriber,  and  then  I  dictate  my  Memoirs.  I  break¬ 
fast  very  frugally,  and  return  to  work  until  two 
o’clock,  the  hour  which  my  carriage  waits  to  convey 
me  to  the  Bois.  I  trudge,  as  well  as  my  poor  legs 
will  allow  me,  along  the  Alice  des  Acacia*,  and  then 
I  return  hither  to  dine.  I  find  waiting  for  me,  es¬ 
pecially  on  Mondays,  my  intimates,  Auber,  Alb<Sric 
Second,  Roqueplan,  and  my  blind  companion,  —  a 
daily  visitor.  1  generally  go  to  the  theatre  in  the 
evening,  —  above  all,  to  the  opera,  the  composer 
of  ‘  La  Muettc  ’  bears  me  company,  and  delights  me 
with  his  brilliant  sallies !  I  was  saying  to  him  yes¬ 
terday,  ‘  Do  you  know,  my  dear  Auber,  that  old  age 
is  very  tiresome  ?  He  answered,  ‘  My  good  fellow, 
find  out  some  new  way  of  growing  old.’  There 
is  a  man  for  you  who  carries  his  eighty  years 
bravely !  ” 

This  talk  brought  the  author  and  the  literary 
gentleman  who  was  taking  notes  to  the  dining-room. 
The  doctor  asked  his  visitor  whether  he  had  noticed 
the  lack  of  pictures  in  his  rooms,  and  proceeded  to 
explain.  “  I  got  rid  of  them  lately,”  he  said,  “  and 
why?  The  ^e  of  the  splendid  furniture  of  Dr. 
Veron  is  announced.  Crowds  of  amateurs  and 
dealers  precipitate  themselves  into  my  home,  and 
peer  at  my  frames.  ‘  Is  it  possible  to  have  such 
daubs  about  one  ?  ’  cries  the  amateur.  ‘  I  never 
thought  a  love  of  spinach  could  be  carried  to  the  fol- 
Iv  of  plastering  it  upon  one’s  walls,’  says  the  dealer. 
Now  these  are  funeral  orations  which  I  would  rather 
avoid.  So  I  have  not  even  a  bit  of  still  life  in  my 
dining-room.”  But  the  absence  of  pictures  is,  in  the 
estimation  of  M.  Marx,  compensated  by  plentiful 
and  splendid  plate.  The  critic’s  eye  lingered  lov¬ 
ingly  upon  a  gold  and  silver  service  which  the  doc¬ 
tor  bought,  in  1848,  for  three  thousand  crowns,  of 
Froment  Meurice.  But  we  need  not  linger  to  count 
the  knives  and  forks  in  Dr.  Vdron’s  dining-room, 
since  he  is  himself  preparing  the  history  of  this  din¬ 
ing-room,  and  will  publish  it  in  one  volume.  He 
will  himself  sing  his  mahogany-tree,  —  be  the  histo¬ 
rian  of  his  own  hospitality.  He  will  recount  the 
deeds  and  mot%  of  three  sets  of  great  men  who  have 
regaled  themselves  with  the  ragodts  of  Sophie,  his 
faithful  cordon  bleu.  Sophie,  AI.  Vdron’s  cook,  the 
good  people  of  Paris  are  informed,  wears  a  Norman 
cap,  and  has  a  Rabelaisian  look.  Tuffs  of  hair 
adorn  her  upper  lip  and  chin.  She  complimented 
M.  Marx  on  his  literary  style.  “  Sophie,”  the  doc¬ 
tor  observed,  “  would  be  a  treasure,  if  she  did  n’t 
throw  so  much  passion  into  her  political  discussions.” 
“  Monsieur,”  answered  Sophie,  “  one  must  learn  to 
spice  discussions  as  well  as  rago&ts.”  M.  Vdron 
concluded  by  asking  M.  Marx  to  his  Monday  din¬ 
ners  ;  and  this  gentleman  informs  his  readers  that 
he  intends  to  enter  a  punctual  appearance.  So 
Paris  is  likely  to  know  bow  many  times  Auber  helps 
himself  to  green  peas,  and  how  Alb^ric  Second 
mixes  water  with  his  wine.  Decidedly  our  litera¬ 
ture  lacks  this  piquancy. 


KALMUK  FAIRY  TALES. 
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KALMUK  FAIRY  TALES. 

Two  things  have  been  established  of  late  with 
regard  to  European  folklore,  —  its  paramount  im¬ 
portance  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  and  its,  for 
the  most  part,  Indian  origin.  It  was  chiefijf  Benfey 
■who,  in  his  Pantchatantra,  has  clearly  pointed  out 
the  two  channels  by  which  the  bulk  of  our  fairy 
tales  found  their  way  from  East  to  AVest.  The 
votaries  of  Islam  —  to  whom  also  we  chiefly  owe 
the  preservation  of  classical  lore  —  introduced  them 
into  the  South,  while  the  Europe  of  the  North  has 
to  thank  Buddhistic  tribes  for  many  a  delightful 
nursery  hour.  It  was  the  Mongols  principally  who, 
together  with  fire  and  sword,  had  brought  them 
from  their  homesteads,  and  during  the  long  sway 
they  held  over  part  of  our  civilized  world,  chiefly 
over  Russia  and  Poland,  perpetuated  them  by 
transmitting  them  to  the  indigenous  races.  Yet, 
while  the  ever-varying  phases  of  European  culture 
in  the  course  of  time  so  changed  the  face  of  these 
exotic  fancies,  that  only  “comparative”  investiga¬ 
tion  is  now  able  to  recognize  their  original  kernels 
and  prototypes,  the  tales  told  in  the  Mongol  steppes 
have  up  to  this  day  faithfully  retained  their  primi¬ 
tive  forms.  They  are,  in  faet,  mostly  versions  of 
the  Sanscrit  originals  which  the  Mongols  had 
obtained  simultaneously  with  Buddhism. 

Thanks  to  the  restless  exertions  of  Dr.  Jiilg,  we 
have  now  one  of  these  Mongol,  or  rather  Kalmuk, 
collections  before  us,  both  in  the  original  and  in  a 
translation.  It  is  the  first  Kalmuk  work  ever  print¬ 
ed  in  Europe,  —  Russia,  of  course,  excepted,  —  and 
it  would  have  been  the  Editio  Princeps  also  of  that 
most  curious  work,  the  “  Siddhi-Kiir  ”  —  MSS.  of 
which  are  to  be  obtained  only  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  —  had  not  a  Russian  scholar,  Uolstunski, 
stolen  a  march  upon  our  German  editor.  AVhile 
the  latter,  after  having,  as  early  as  1861,  produced 
the  first  portion  of  the  text,  for  five  long  years 
struggled  with  the  difficulties  of  type  and  money 
for  Ills  Kalmuk  imprint,  and  was  only  enabled  to 
complete  his  work  through  a  munificent  donation 
on  tne  part  of  the  Vienna  Academy,  his  Russian 
rival  simply  lithographed  the  text  and  finished  it 
two  years  ago. 

The  Siddhi-Kiir  has,  as  we  hinted  before,  been 
recently  identified  with  an  existing  Sanscrit  collec¬ 
tion,  called  Vetalapankavinkati,  or  Collection  of 
Five-and-twenty  Tales,  of  which,  however,  but  six 
have  hitherto  been  published.  In  the  Mongol 
version,  thirteen  of  these  tales  only  are  commonly 
found,  all  of  which  were,  as  early  as  1804,  rendered 
into  Gierman  by  Bergmann.  This  translation,  though 
faulty  enough,  first  drew  attention  to  the  original  it¬ 
self,  and  led  to  several  important  scientific  results. 
Dr.  Jiilg  has  now,  by  the  light  of  recent  investiga¬ 
tions,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  own  thorough  com¬ 
mand  over  this  out-of-the-way  Turanian  idiom  (one 
of  the  three  Mongol  dialects)  retranslated  the  whole, 
and  added  an  introduction,  a  dictionary,  and  a 
grammatical  analysis. 

The  framework  which  connects  these  tales  is  curi¬ 
ous  and  weird  enough.  The  whole,  the  proem  telb 
us,  is  an  allegory  of  the  life  of  Nagaiguna,  the  Ex¬ 
alted,  written  down  “  with  the  intention  that  he  who 
has  fully  imbibed  its  contents  in  his  heart  shall,  by 
teaching,  hearing,  and  telling  it  attain  to  the  high¬ 
est  perfection.”  We  cannot  pretend  to  have  fath¬ 
omed  its  hidden  meaning,  but  we  have  not  perhaps 
brought  the  requisite  exalted  veneration  to  bear 
upon  our  task. 


Once,  BO  the  stoiy  goes,  there  lived  in  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Empire  of  India  seven  brothers,  all  of  whom 
were  sorcerers.  Not  far  from  them  there  lived  also 
two  brothers,  sons  of  a  Chan,  the  oldest  of  whom 
was  most  anxious  to  learn  their  mighty  art.  For 
seven  long  years  they  pretended  to  teach  it  to  him, 
but  they  never  gave  him  the  real  key.  One  day 
the  younger  brother  came  on  a  visit,  and  while  look¬ 
ing  through  a  keyhole  he  discovered  the  whole  se¬ 
cret  and  communicated  it  to  his  brother.  The  lat¬ 
ter  immediately  rewarded  him  by  changing  him 
into  a  horse,  and  gave  him,  though  unwittingly,  into 
the  power  of  the  sorcerers.  Anxious  to  annihilate 
a  being  cognizant  of  their  secret  craft,  they  resolved 
to  kill  it,  but  the  horse,  possessing  the  faculty  of 
metamorphosing  itself  ad  libitum,  changed  into  a 
fish.  Whereupon  the  sorcerers  changed  into  seven 
mews  and  chased  it.  It  then  became  a  dove,  and 
its  persecutors  became  hawks,  and  followed  it  over 
mountain  and  river.  When  almost  within  reach  of 
their  cruel  fangs,  it  espied  on  a  resplendent  moun¬ 
tain  in  the  land  of  Bede,  in  the  South,  the  cave 
called  “  the  rest-giver,”  and  there  glided  into  the 
bosom  of  the  great  master,  Nagargiina,  who  there 
dwelt  in  divine  repose.  To  him  the  dove  revealed 
its  real  nature,  and  by  his  aid  killed  its  seven  ene¬ 
mies,  who  meanwhile  had  transformed  themselves 
into  seven  men  clad  In  cotton.  To  show  his  grati¬ 
tude,  the  son  of  the  Chan  offered  to  do  any  task  the 
master  would  impose  upon  him.  The  latter  replied : 
“  If  this  really  is  the  case,  listen  to  me.  In  the  cool 

fove  of  the  vast  burial-ground  there  lives  Siddhi- 
iir  (the  Dead  gifted  with  supernatural  powers). 
From  the  midst  of  his  body  upwanls  he  is  of  pure 
gold,  downwards  he  is  of  emerald ;  on  his  head, 
which  is  of  mother-of-pearl,  he  wears  a  band.  Him 
ou  may  fetch  in  expiation  of  the  seven  men  you 
ave  slain.  If  you  were  to  bring  him,  I  could  make 
cold ;  nay,  I  could  make  the  men  of  Vambudvipa 
live  a  thousand  years,  and  attain  to  the  highest  per¬ 
fection.” 

The  disciple  having  declared  his  readiness  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  task,  received  the  following  further  in¬ 
structions  :  “A  mile  from  here  you  will  find,  near  a 
mountain-tcurent  which  rushes  out  of  a  dark,  wood¬ 
ed,  fearful  cavern,  a  vast  number  of  large  corpses. 
When  you  reach  them,  they  will  all  arise  and  rush 
at  you.  You  then  shout,  ‘  All  ye  large  corpses,  hala, 
hala,  svaha!’  and  strew  these  magic  barleycorns 
among  them.  Further  on,  near  a  river,  you  ■will 
find  a  vast  number  of  small  corpses.  Shout  to  them, 
‘  All  ye  small  corpses,  hulu,  hulu,  svaha,’  and  offer 
them  a  similar  sacrifice  of  corns.  Further  again 
there  are  corpses  like  unto  children.  Them,  too, 
you  conciliate  by  shouts  and  offerings.  Out  of  their 
midst  Siddhi-Kiir  himself  will  rise  and  climb  up  a 
mango-tree.  Threaten  to  cut  down  the  tree  with 
this  axe,  called  the  ‘  white  moon,’  and  he  will  de¬ 
scend.  You  then  put  him  in  this  bag,  In  which  there 
Is  room  for  a  hundred  men,  and  fasten  it  ■with  this 
cord  made  of  a  hundred  ■wires.  Take  this  butter- 
cake,  which  will  never  come  to  an  end,  however 
long  you  may  eat  of  it,  put  your  burden  on  your 
back,  and  make  the  best  of  your  way  back  to  me. 
But  remember,  not  a  single  tcord  must  escape  your 
lips,  whatever  you  may  hear  on  your  road.” 

It  all  came  to  pass  as  the  great  master  had  told 
him.  The  large  dead  and  the  small  dead  and  the 
children’s  corpses  threatened  the  young  Chan,  but 
he  overcame  tnem,  and  finally  succeeded  in  putting 
the  mighty  Siddhi-Kiir  himself  into  his  bag.  He 
then  w^ed  with  his  burden  on  his  back  many  many 
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days,  eating  his  buttercake,  and  indulging  in  no 
conversation.  At  last  the  burden  began  to  speak, 
and  proposed  that  one  of  them  should  tell  a  story, 
and  if  his  carrier  would  not,  then  he  would.  The 
Chan,  who  had  only  beenjbrbidden  to  talk,  but  not 
to  listen,  nodded  by  way  of  assent,  and  the  being  in 
the  bag  began  his  most  wonderful  tales,  of  which  we 
shall  only  reveal  thus  much,  that  at  the  end  of  each 
the  youth  is  so  overcome  either  by  pity,  or  envy,  or 
indignation,  or  a  general  feeling  of  satisfaction,  that 
he  imprudently  emits  some  woras  expressive  of  these 
sentiments.  Whereupon  the  Siddhi-Kiir  uniformly 
replies,  “  Ilis  fortune  forfeiting,  the  young  Chan  has 
allowed  his  mouth  to  utter  words.”  And  exclaim¬ 
ing,  “  Not  to  remsun  in  the  world  is  good,”  he  flics 
aw^. 

The  thirteenth  story  comes  to  this  unlucky  end 
close  by  the  very  goal,  the  wise  master’s  cave.  He, 
however,  in  recognition  of  the  thirteen,  albeit  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  attempts,  makes  the  Chan  the  richest  of  all 
the  kings  on  earth. 

We  do  not  intend  by  this  notice  of  the  most  out- 
of-the-way,  though  in  itself  highly  creditable  philo¬ 
logical  performance,  to  entice  our  readers  into  a 
violent  study  of  Kaliuuk,  however  desirable  such 
enthusiasm  may  appear  to  Dr.  Jiilg.  But  we  wish 
to  impress  them  again  with  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
closer  connection  even  between  those  far-away  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  Koko-Nur,  the  Irtish,  the  Volga,  in  Dzun¬ 
garia,  and  Chinese  Tartary,  and  ourselves  than  we 
would  fmn  believe ;  and  that,  though  neither  religion 
nor  arts  and  sciences  may  ever  succeed  in  uniting 
all  human  races  into  one  community,  fairy-lore  has 
from  beginning  to  end  drawn  its  magic  circle  around 
all  humanity  mike,  all  the  world  over. 


A  SUNDAY  A  CENTURY  AGO. 

An  old  brown  leathercovered  book,  the  leaves 
yellow,  the  writing  scarcely  legible,  from  time  and 
decay:  evidently  an  old,  neglected  MS.  'To  the 
fire  or  to  my  private  shelf?  iVhich  ? 

These  were  my  reflections  as  I  looked  over  the 
papers  of  my  late  uncle,  the  rector  of  a  Somerset¬ 
shire  village. 

I  liked  the  look  of  the  book  and  decided  for  the 
shelf;  and  1  had  my  reward,  for  I  found  in  the 
crabbed  characters  a  simple  story,  evidently  written 
towards  the  close  of  the  writer’s  life.  This  story  I 
now  transcribe  into  a  more  modem  style. 

“  He  ’ll  be  fit  for  nothing,”  said  my  father ;  “  an 
awkward  booby  who  holds  his  awl  and  cuts  his  food 
with  his  left  hand.” 

So  said  my  father,  and  so,  alas  I  I  felt  I  teas 
awkward.  1  was  fifteen ;  thick-set,  strong,  but  ter¬ 
ribly  clumsy.  I  could  not  make  a  collar,  nor  sew  a 
pair  of  blinkers,  nor  stuff  a  saddle,  nor  do  anything 
that  I  ought  to  be  able  to  do.  My  fingers  seemed 
to  have  no  mechanical  feeling  in  them.  1  was  awk¬ 
ward,  and  I  knew  it,  and  all  anew  it 

I  was  good-tempered ;  could  write  fairly,  and 
road  anything ;  but  I  was  awkward  with  my  limbs ; 
they  seemed  to  have  wills  of  their  own ;  and  yet  I 
could  dance  as  easily  and  lightly  as  any  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors’  sons. 

“  I  don’t  know  what  he ’s  fit  for,”  said  my  father 
to  the  rector  of  the  parish.  “  I ’ve  set  him  to  car¬ 
pentering,  and  he  cut  his  finger  nearly  off  with  an 
axe ;  then  he  went  to  the  smith,  and  burnt  his  hands 
till  he  was  laid  up  for  a  month.  It ’s  all  of  no  use ; 
he  spoils  me  more  good  leather  in  a  week  than  his 


earnings  pay  for  in  a  month.  Why  cannot  he,  like 
other  Christians,  use  his  hands  as  the  good  God 
meant  him  to?  There!  Look  at  him  now,  cutting 
that  back  strap  for  the  acquire  with  his  left  hand.” 

I  heard  him ;  the  knife  slip])ed,  and  the  long 
strip  of  leather  was  divided  In  a  moment  and  utterly 
spoiled. 

“  There  now  !  look  at  that.  A  piece  out  of  the 
very  middle  of  the  skin,  and  his  finger  gashed  into 
the  bargain.” 

The  rector  endeavored  to  soothe  my  father’s  an¬ 
ger,  while  I  bandaged  my  finger. 

“  You ’d  better  let  him  come  up  for  that  vase,  Mr. 
Walters ;  I  should  like  a  case  to  fit  it,  for  it ’s  very 
fragile,  as  all  that  old  Italian  glass  is ;  and  line  it 
with  the  softest  leather,  please.” 

And  so  I  went  with  the  rector  to  bring  back  the 
vase,  taking  two  chamois  leathers  to  bring  it  in. 

We  reaped  the  house,  and  I  waited  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  while  he  went  to  fetch  it.  He  came  back  with 
a  large  vase,  tenderly  wrapped  in  the  leathers. 
Alas !  At  that  moment  there  came  from  the  room, 
against  the  door  of  which  I  was  standing,  the  sound 
of  a  voice  singing.  A  voice  that  thrilled  me  through, 
— a  voice  I  near  now  as  I  write  these  lines, — so 
clear,  so  sweet,  so  pure,  it  was  as  if  an  angel  had 
revealed  itself  to  me. 

I  trembled,  and  foigot  the  precious  burden  in  my 
hands;  it  dropped  to  the  ground  and  was  shattered 
to  pieces. 

IIow  shall  I  describe  the  rector’s  rage  ?  I  fear  he 
said  something  for  which  he  would  have  blushed  in 
his  calmer  moments,  and  she  came  out. 

She  who  had  the  angel-voice  —  his  niece  —  came 
out,  and  I  saw  her.  I  forgot  the  disaster,  and  stood 
speechlessly  gazing  at  her  face. 

“  You  awkward  scoundrel !  look  at  your  work. 
Thirty  pounds!  Fifty  pounds!  An  invaluable 
treasure  gone  irreparably  in  a  moment.  Why  don’t 
you  speak  ?  Why  did  you  drop  it  ?  ” 

“Drop  it,”  I  said,  waking  up.  “Drop  what?” 
And  then  it  flasheil  upon  me  again,  and  I  stam¬ 
mered  out,  “  She  sang !  ” 

“  And  if  she  did  sing,  was  there  any  occasion  to 
drop  my  beautiful  vase,  you  doubly  stupid  block¬ 
head  ?  There,  go  out  of  the  house,  do,  before  you 
do  any  further  mischief,  and  tell  your  father  to 
horsewhip  you  for  a  stupid  dolt.” 

I  said  nothing,  did  nothing,  but  only  looked  at 
her  face,  and  went  shambling  away,  a  changed  and 
altered  being.  There  was  a  world  where  horse- 
collars  and  horse-shoes,  tenons  and  mortises,  right- 
hands  or  left,  entered  not  That  world  I  had  seen ; 
I  had  breathed  its  air  and  heard  its  voices. 

My  father  heard  of  my  misfortune,  and  laid  the 
strap  across  my  shoulders  without  hesitation,  for  in 
my  young  days  boys  were  boys  till  eighteen  or  nine¬ 
teen  years  old.  I  bore  it  patiently,  uncomplain- 
ingly. 

“  What  is  he  fit  for  ?  ”  every  one  would  ask,  and 
no  one  could  answer,  not  even  myself. 

I  wandered  about  the  rectory  in  the  summer 
evenings  and  heard  her  sing;  I  tried  hard  to  get 
the  old  gardener  to  let  me  help  him  carry  the 
watering-pots,  and  when  I  succeeded,  felt,  as  I  en¬ 
tered  the  rector’s  garden,  that  I  was  entering  a 
aradise.  O  happy  months,  when,  after  the  horri- 
le  labors  of  the  weary  day,  I  used  to  follow  the  old 

fardener,  and  heai  her  sing.  My  old  withered 
eart  beats  fuller  and  fieer  when  the  memorj-  comes 
back  to  me  now. 

Alas  I  alas  1  my  awkwardness  again  banished  me. 
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She  met  me  one  evening  in  the  garden,  as  I  was 
coming  along  the  path  with  my  cans  full  of  water, 
and  spoke  to  me,  and  said, — 

“  You  ’re  the  boy  that  broke  the  vase,  are  n’t 
you  ?  ” 

I  did  not,  could  not  reply ;  my  strength  forsook 
me.  I  dropped  my  cans  on  the  ground,  where 
they  upset  and  flooded  away  in  a  moment  some 
seeds  on  which  the  rector  set  most  especial  store. 

“  How  awkward,  to  be  sure !  ”  she  exclaimed. 
«  And  how  angry  uncle  will  be.” 

I  turned  and  fled,  and  from  that  time  the  rectory 
gate  was  closed  against  me. 

I  led  a  miserably  unhappy  life  for  the  next  three 
years ;  I  had  only  one  consolation  during  the  whole 
of  that  weary  time.  I  saw  her  at  church  and  heard 
her  sing  there.  I  could  hear  nothing  else  when  she 
sang,  clear  and  distinct,  above  the  confused,  nasal 
sounds  that  came  from  the  voices  of  others,  —  hers 
alone  pure,  sweet,  and  good.  It  was  a  blessed  time. 
I  would  not  miss  a  Sunday’s  service  in  church  for 
all  that  might  offer.  Three  good  miles  every  Sun¬ 
day  there  and  back  did  I  heavily  plo<l  to  hear  her, 
and  feel  well  rewarded.  I  shared  her  joys  and 
heaviness.  I  knew  when  she  was  happy,  when  op¬ 
pressed  ;  as  a  mother  knows  the  tones  of  her  child’s 
voice,  to  the  minutest  shade  of  difference,  so  I  could 
tell  when  her  heart  was  light  and  when  sad. 

One  Sunday  she  sang  as  I  had  never  yet  heard 
her,  not  loudly,  but  so  tenderly,  so  lovingly ;  I  knew 
the  change  had  come,  —  she  loved ;  it  thrilled  in  her 
voice ;  and  at  the  evening  service  he  was  there.  I 
saw  him.  A  soldier,  I  knew  by  his  bearing,  with 
cruel,  hard,  gray  eyes ;  and  she  sang,  I  knew  it.  I 
detected  a  tremble  and  gratitude  in  the  notes.  I 
felt  she  was  to  suffer,  as  I  had  suffered ;  not  that  I 
sang.  I  had  no  voice.  A  harsh,  guttural  sound  was 
all  I  could  give  utterance  to.  I  could  whistle  like  a 
bird,  and  often  and  often  have  I  lain  for  hours  in 
the  shade  of  a  tree  and  joined  the  concerts  of  the 
woods. 

One  day  I  was  whistling,  as  was  my  wont,  as  I 
went  through  the  street,  when  I  was  tapped  on  the 
shoulder  by  an  old  man,  the  cobbler  of  the  next  par¬ 
ish.  I  knew  him  from  his  coming  to  my  father  for 
leather  occasionally. 

“  Sam,  where  did  you  learn  that  ?  ” 

“I.«am  what?” 

“  That  tune.” 

“  At  church.” 

“  You ’ve  a  good  ear,  Sam.” 

“  I ’ve  nothing  else  good,  but  I  can  whistle  any¬ 
thing.” 

“  Can  you  whistle  me  the  Morning  Hymn  ?  ” 

I  did  so. 

“Good;  very  good.  Know  anything  of  music, 
Sam  ?  ” 

“  Nothing.” 

“  Like  to  V  ” 

“  I ’d  give  all  I  have  in  the  world  to  be  able  to 
play  anything.  My  soul’s  full  of  music.  I  can’t 
sing  a  note,  but  I  could  play  anything  if  I  were 
taught.” 

“  So  you  shall,  Sam,  my  boy.  Come  home  with 
me.  Carry  these  skins,  and  you  shall  begin  at 
once.” 

I  went  home  with  him,  and  found  that  he  was  one 
of  the  players  tn  the  choir  of  his  parish,  his  instru¬ 
ment  being  the  violoncello.  I  took  my  first  lesson, 
and  from  Uiat  time  commenced  a  new  life.  Even¬ 
ing  after  evening,  and  sometimes  during  the  day,  I 
wandered  over  to  his  little  shop,  and  vdiile  he  sat. 


stitch,  stitch,  at  the  boots  and  shoes,  I  played  over 
and  over  again  all  the  music  I  could  get  from  the 
church. 

“You’ve  a  beautiful  fingering,  Sam,  my  boy, 
beautiful,  and  though  it  does  look  a  little  awkward 
to  see  you  bowing  away  with  your  left,  it  makes  no 
difference  to  you.  You  ought  to  be  a  fine  player, 
Sam.” 

I  was  enthusiastic,  but  I  was  poor.  I  wanted  an 
instrument  of  my  own,  but  I  had  no  money,  and  I 
earned  none,  —  I  could  earn  none.  My  parents 
thought,  and  perhaps  rightly,  that  if  they  found  me 
food  and  clothing,  I  was  well  provided  for,  and  so 
for  some  twelve  months  I  used  the  old  cobbler’s  in¬ 
strument,  improving  daily.  It  was  strange  that  the 
limbs  and  fingers  so  rigid  and  stiff  for  every  other 
impulse  should,  under  the  influence  of  sound,  move 
with  such  precision,  ease,  and  exactness. 

“  Sam,  my  boy,”  said  the  cobbler,  one  day,  “  you 
shall  have  an  instrument,  and  your  father  shall  buy 
it  for  you,  or  the  whole  parish  shall  cry  shame  upon 
him.” 

“  But  he  don’t  know,  a  word  of  this,”  I  said. 

“  Never  mind,  Sam,  my  boy,  he  shall  be  glad  to 
know  of  it  ” ;  and  he  told  me  his  plans. 

At  certain  times  it  was  customary  for  the  choirs 
of  neighboring  churches  to  help  each  other,  and  it 
was  arranged  that  the  choir  of  our  parish  should 
play  and  sing  on  the  next  Sunday  morning  at  his 
parish  church,  and  that  he  and  his  choir  should  come 
over  to  our  parish  for  the  evening  service. 

“  And  you,  Sam,”  said  he,  “  shall  take  my  place 
in  your  own  church ;  and,  please  God,  you  do  as 
well  there  as  you ’ve  done  here,  it  will  be  the  proud¬ 
est  day  I  shall  know,  Sam,  my  boy,  and  your  father 
and  mother  will  say  so,  too.” 

How  I  practised,  morning,  noon,  and  night,  for 
the  great  day ;  how  the  old  man  darkly  hinted  at  a 
prodigy  that  was  to  be  forthcoming  at  the  festival ; 
and  then  the  day  itself,  with  its  events,  —  all  is  as 
vivid  before  me  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday. 

The  evening  came;  and  there,  in  the  dimly-lit 
gallery,  I  sat  waiting,  with  my  master  beside  me. 

“  Sara,  my  boy,”  said  my  master,  “  it ’s  a  great 
risk ;  it ’s  getting  very  full.  'There ’s  the  squire  and 
my  lady  just  come  in.  Keep  your  eyes  on  your 
book  and  feel  what  you  ’re  playing,  and  think  you  ’re 
in  the  little  shop ;  I ’ve  brought  a  bit  of  leather  to 
help  you,”  and  ne  put  a  piece  of  that  black  leather 
that  has  a  peculiar  acid  scent  in  front  of  me.  'The 
scent  of  it  revived  me ;  the  memory  of  the  many 
hours  I  had  spent  there  came  back  to  me  at  once, 
and  I  felt  as  calm  as  if  I  were  indeed  there. 

She  came  at  last,  and  service  began.  O  that 
night !  Shall  I  ever  forget  its  pleasures  ?  —  the 
wondering  looks  of  the  friends  and  neighbors  who 
came  and  found  in  me,  the  despised,  awkward,  left- 
handed  saddler’s  apprentice,  the  pnxligy  of  which 
they  had  heard  rumors.  O  it  was  glorious !  The 
first  few  strokes  of  my  bow  gave  me  confidence,  and 
I  did  well,  and  knew  it,  through  the  hymn,  through 
the  chants,  and  on  to  the  anthem  before  the  sermon. 
'That  was  to  be  the  gem  of  the  evening;  it  was 
Handel’s  then  new  anthem,  “  I  know  that  my  Re¬ 
deemer  liveth.” 

It  began  —  harsh,  inharmonious,  out  of  tune  —  I 
know  not  why  or  how ;  but  as  it  prt^ressed,  a  spell 
seemed  upon  all  but  her  and  myself ;  one  by  one  the 
instruments  ceased  and  were  silent ;  one  by  one  the 
voices  died  away  and  were  lost,  and  she  and  I  alone, 
bound  together  and  driven  on  by  an  irresistible  im¬ 
pulse,  went  through  the  anthem ;  one  soul,  one  spirit 
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seemed  to  animate  both.  The  whole  congregation 
listened  breathless  as  to  an  angel ;  and  she,  self-ab¬ 
sorbed,  and  like  one  in  a  trance,  sang,  filling  me 
with  a  delicious  sense  of  peace  and  exultation,  the 
like  of  which  I  have  never  known  since. 

It  came  to  an  end  at  last,  and  with  the  last  tri¬ 
umphant  note  I  fell  forward  on  the  desk  in  a 
swoon. 

AVhen  I  recovered  I  found  mj-self  at  home  in  my 
own  room,  with  the  rector,  the  doctor,  and  my  par¬ 
ents  there,  and  heard  the  doctor  say,  — 

“  I  told  you  he  would,  my  dear  madam ;  I  kuew 
he  would.”  • 

“  Thank  God  !  ”  murmured  my  mother.  “  My 
dear  boy,  how  we  have  feared  for  you.” 

What  a  difference !  I  was  courted  and  made 
much  of.  “  Genius !  ”  and  “  Very  clever !  ”  and  “  De¬ 
lightful  talent!”  such  were  the  expressions  I  now 
heard,  instead  of  “  stupid !  ”  “  awkward !  ”  and  “  un¬ 
fit  for  anything !  ” 

My  father  ^ught  a  fine  instrument ;  and  I  was 
the  hero  of  the  village  for  months. 

It  was  some  days  after  that  Sunday  that  I  ven¬ 
tured  to  ask  about  the  rector’s  niece. 

“  My  dear  bov,”  said  my  mother ;  “  the  like  was 
never  heard.  We  saw  you  there  and  wondered 
what  you  were  doing;  but  as  soon  as  we  saw  you 
with  the  bow,  we  knew  you  must  be  the  person 
there ’d  been  so  much  talk  about;  and  then,  when 
the  anthem  came,  and  we  all  left  off  singing  and 
they  all  left  off  playing,  and  only  yon  and  Miss 
Cecilia  kept  on,  we  were  all  in  tears.  I  saw  even 
the  rector  crying ;  and,  poor  girl,  she  seemed  as  if 
in  a  dream,  and  so  did  yon ;  it  was  dreadful  for  me 
to  see  you  with  your  eyes  fixed  on  her,  watching 
her  so  eagerly.  And  then  to  look  at  her,  staring 
up  at  the  stained  glass  window  as  if  she  could  see 
through  it,  miles  and  miles  away  into  the  sky. 
O,  I’m  sure,  the  like  never  was;  and  then,  when 
you  fell  down,  I  screamed,  and  your  father  ran  up 
and  carried  you  down  and  brought  you  home  in 
Farmer  Slade’s  four-wheeler.” 

After  this  I  had  an  invitation  to  go  up  to  the  rec- 
torj’,  and  there  in  the  long  winter  evenings  we  used 
to  sit;  and  while  I  played,  she  sang.  0  those 
happy  times  !  when  she  loved  me,  but  only  as  a  dear 
friend ;  and  I  loved  her  as  I  never  had  loved  before 
or  could  love  again.  I  do  not  know  the  kind  of  love 
I  had  for  her.  I  was  but  a  little  older  than  she  was, 
but  I  felt  as  a  father  might  feel  to  his  daughter ; 
a  sweet  tenderness  and  love  that  made  me  pitiful 
towards  her.  I  knew  she  lovoil  a  man  unworthy 
of  her,  and  I  think,  at  times,  she  felt  this  herself, 
and  knew  I  felt  it. 

I  was  perfectly  free  of  the  rector’s  house  at  last, 
and  we  used  to  find  in  our  music  a  means  of  converse 
that  our  tongues  could  never  have  known.  Ah  me, 
—  those  days!  Gone!  Alas !  they  are  gone. 

She  left  us  at  last,  and  in  a  few  years  her  mother¬ 
less  child  came  back  in  her  place,  and  as  again  I  sit 
in  the  old  rectory  parlor,  years  and  years  after  my 
first  visit,  with  her  daughter  beside  me  singing,  — 
but,  alas !  not  with  her  mother’s  voice,  —  all  the  old 
memories  flood  back  upon  me,  and  I  feel  a  grateful, 
calm  joy  in  the  openly-shown  respect  and  affection 
of  the  daughter  of  her  whom  I  loved  so  silently,  so 
tenderly,  and  so  long. 

I  sit  in  the  old  seat  in  the  church  now  and  play ; 
and,  once  in  the  year,  the  old  anthem ;  but  the  voice 
is  gone  that  filled  the  old  church  as  with  a  glory 
that  day.  I  feel,  as  the  sounds  swell  out,  ana  the 
strings  vibrate  under  my  withered  fingers,  I  am  but 


waiting  to  be  near  her  under  the  old  yew-tree  out¬ 
side,  and  it  may  be,  nearer  to  her  still  in  the  longed- 
for  future. 


APHASIA.  I 

Dickexs  relates  of  some  latly  in  “  Dombey  and  ' 
Son,”  if  we  remember  rightly,  that  she  used  to  re-  i 
call  the  great  Mohammedan  formula  in  the  very  la-  j 
cid  form,  “  There ’s  no  what ’s  his  name  but  Thin-  j 
gumy,  and  what  you  may  call  him  is  his  prophet,”  ^ 
and  that  she  was  perfectly  successful  in  conveying  i 
by  this  rather  rough  verbal  machinery  her  meaning  ! 
to  her  friends.  Well,  the  tendency  which  more  or  i 
less  exists,  we  suppose,  in  most  declining  and  over-  j 
fagged  memories  to  make  out  their  accounts  in  blank,  ' 
as  it  were,  and  trust  to  the  powcj  of  association  in  I 
the  minds  of  others  to  fill  up  the  blanks  correctly,  U  I 
sometimes  carried  to  an  extent,  and  comes  on  with  I 
a  suddenness,  that  have  obliged  physicians  to  give  ! 
it  a  special  name  of  its  own  ;  and  it  is  now  called  by  I 
Dr.  Gainlner,  in  a  very  able  paper  read  before  the  I 
Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow,  Aphasia,  and  re¬ 
garded  as  a  disease  which,  though  originating  in  the 
nerves,  does  not  necessarily  or  usually  invwve  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  articulating,  being  usually  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  most  complete  power  over  the 
organs  of  speech,  though  by  an  utter  incapacity  to 
choose  wonls  appropriate  to  the  thought  in  the 
mind  of  the  speaker. 

In  its  most  striking  form,  aphasia  is  a  sudden  and 
complete  loss  of  recognition  for  words  and  their 
meaning,  while  in  milder  forms  the  patient  can  still 
describe  by  a  periphrasis  the  object  which  he  wishes 
to  mention,  but  has  to  wander  round  it  and  indicate 
it  by  stray  shots,  as  it  were,  instead  of  naming  it 
outright.  One  case  of  this  kind  of  a  very  remarka¬ 
ble  nature  once  came  under  the  present  writer’s  no¬ 
tice.  The  patient  in  this  case  often  indicated  very 
graphically  what  he  really  meant,  though  he  could 
not  name  it  He  spoke,  for  instance,  of  the  moon 
as  “  that  public  light” ,  of  Heaven,  —  in  a  metaphor 
taken  from  the  habits  of  a  lodger,  —  as  “  the  front 
apartment  ” ;  of  the  Deity  himself  as  that  principal 
member;  of  acquaintances  and  friends,  —  in  meta¬ 
phors  taken  from  the  classifieatory  sciences,  —  as  new 
or  old  “  specimens.”  Sometimes  he  would  miss  his 
way  further,  and  substitute  an  entirely  wrong  word, 
as  “  cigars  ”  for  “  cards,”  but  usually  words  wnich  he  [ 
unconsciously  selected  to  express  his  meaning  had  1 
a  curiously  close  and  even  humorous  relation  to  that  1 
meaning,  thougli  he  was  himself  quite  unaware  that  ' 
there  was  anything  eccentric  in  his  terminology. 

Dr.  Gairdner  illustrates  by  many  curious  cases  the 
same  incapacity  in  all  degrees,  ranging  from  tliat  of 
atients  to  whom  every  word  in  their  own  language 
ad  suddenly  become  as  those  of  an  unknown  lan¬ 
guage,  to  that  of  patients  who  had  simply  great  ad¬ 
ditional  difficulty  in  selecting  their  language,  and 
a  disposition  to  distribute  names  incorrectly  amongst 
the  persons  and  objects  to  whom  they  belonged,  — 
without,  however,  in  any  way  confusing  those  per¬ 
sons  and  objects  in  themselves,  though  sorely  puzzled 
as  to  their  labels.  The  disease  of  aphasui  indeed 
reminds  us  closely  of  Plato’s  hihnorous  illustration  of 
the  nature  of  the  false  notions  in  the  TTieatetns,  where 
hcl  ikens  a  man  who  gets  hold  of  wrong  conceptions 
about  things  to  a  man  with  a  large  dovecot  contain¬ 
ing  different  kinds  of  doves,  wild  and  tame,  and 
who,  when  he  means  to  catch  a  wood-pigeon,  may 
happen  to  set  all  the  wood-pigeons  flying  away  from 
him,  and  to  lay  his  hand  upon  a  cropper-pigeon  in- 
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stead.  The  only  difTerence  is,  that  Plato  means  to 
illustrate  the  getting  hold  of  a  falsehood  instead  of  a 
truth ;  while  aphasia  means  rather  the  getting  hold 
of  a  false  word,  or  of  no  word  at  all,  instead  of  the 
right  word,  —  the  object  itself  being  clear  to  the 
mind  all  the  while.  Thus  Dr.  Gairdne^r  tried  to  tell 
an  aphasic  patient  that  his  brather  John  had  been 
ill.  The  words  “  brother  John"  carried  no  meaning 
at  all,  but  the  slightest  sign  of  objective  indication 
of  the  person  named  carried  at  once  the  fullest 
meaning  to  his  mind. 

There  are  two  very  curious  and  ch.iracteristic 
facts  connected  with  this  aphasia ;  the  one  is,  that 
the  words  which  seem  to  come  most  rapidly  and  easi¬ 
ly  to  the  lips  of  an  aphasic  patient  are  words  rather 
exclamatory  and  interjectional  than  words  of  proper 
meaning.  Words  of  impatience,  or  of  anger,  for 
instance,  seem  to  flow  easily  from  lips  which  cannot 
express  any  connected  sentence  at  all ;  and  so  also 
words  of  surprise  and  pleasure,  —  and  this  not  be¬ 
cause  they  are  recollected  words,  but  because  they 
need  no  recollection,  being  properly  signs  of  emotion, 
and  nearer  in  their  character  to  tears,  smiles,  and 
matures  than  to  words  of  coherent  meaning.  Dr. 
Gairdner  (luotcs  another  medical  authority  on  the 
subject  of  tue  power  of  swearing  which  these  aphasic 
patients  retain.  Dr.  Jackson  explains  it  by  saying 
that  “  swearing  is,  strictly  speaking,  nor  a  part  of 
language.  It  belongs  to  the  same  general  category 
as  loudness  of  tone  and  violence  of  gesticulation.” 
And  the  same  may  be  said,  of  course,  of  all  habitual 
forms  of  eager  ejaculation,  whether  angry  or  pleased. 
These  expressions  are  not  consciously  reproduced  ; 
they  are  thrown  off  unconseiously  almost  involun¬ 
tarily,  like  frowns  and  smiles. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  words  which  vanish  first, 
and  most  successfully  evade  recapture  are  proper 
names,  which  are  the  most  arbitrary,  the  least 
likely  to  “  rise  to  the  lips,”  the  most  like  voluntarily 
affixed  labels,  of  all  sorts  of  words.  Tlie  contrast 
is  seen  elearly  enough  by  comparing  the  intellectual 
approaches  to  the  boyish  exclamation  (say) 
“  Gemini  gosh  !  ”  or  “  Criky  1  ”  with  those  to  the 
same  expressions  if  used  as  a  proper  name  or  as  a 
slang  acijective.  In  the  former  case  there  is  as 
little  eonsideration  or  thought  interposed  between 
the  surprise  which  elicits  the  exclamation  and 
the  exclamation,  as  there  is  in  a  dog’s  mind  between 
a  noise  at  the  gate  and  its  own  bark.  In  the  latter 
case  —  cases  of  proper  names — you  must  get  at 
the  name  througn  the  idea  of  the  persons  to  whom 
it  belongs.  Any  man  who  notices  his  own  thoughts 
about  his  friends  will  observe  that  he  seldom  Mimb 
of  them  by  name,  unless  he  also  wishes  to  speak  to 
them  or  of  them.  That  is  a  distinct  and  super- 
added  mental  act,  which  obliges  him  to  go  on 
further  than  the  idea  and  name  the  name  if  he  can. 
This  is  especially  true  of  proper  names,  and  to  some 
extent  true  even  of  common  names.  You  oflen 
think  of  a  horse,  or  a  wood,  or  a  mountain,  if  you 
have  no  occasion  to  express  your  thoughts,  in  a  sort 
of  vague  picture,  and  without  names  occurring  to 
the  mind  at  all. 

But  still  more  do  you  think  of  individual  friends 
without  their  proper  names,  which  really  add  noth¬ 
ing,  though  common  names  oflen  do,  to  the  con- 
tente  of  your  thoughts ;  and  hence,  we  take  it,  the 
additional  effort  which  it  so  often  requires  to  run 
down,  as  it  were,  a  proper  name,  beyond  what  it 
takes  to  catch  even  the  exact  common  name  of  which 
you  may  be  in  search.  AVe  take  it  that  the  special 
characteristic  of  aphasia  is  the  exaggeration  of  that 


same  species  of  nervousness  which  so  often  causes 
men  to  blunder,  especially  where  they  are  specially 
anxious  to  recollect.  Every  one  knows  that  if  you 
have  lost  a  line  of  poetry,  and  can  come  at  it  with  a 
run,  without  fi.xing  your  attention  on  the  thought 
and  the  context,  you  have  infinitely  more  chance  of 
recovering  it  than  if  you  fix  your  mind  on  it  from  a 
distance  and  advance  with  conscious  deliberation, 
getting  more  helpless  as  you  approach  the  danger¬ 
ous  place. 

It  is  almost  like  the  physical  difficulty  of  a  leap 
which  one  cannot  take  standing,  but  which  one  can 
make  it  almost  impossible  for  one’s  self  not  to  take  by 
coming  with  great  velocity  to  the  spot.  Even  then, 
if  one  thinks  too  much  of  the  chance  of  failure,  one 
will  start  aside  at  the  very  last  moment,  —  not  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  deficiency  of  physical  power,  but  to  the 
paralyzing  elVects  of  too  much  consciousnes.^.  That 
IS,  we  take  it,  a  small  ease  of  what  the  physicians 
call  aphasia  in  regard  to  speech.  They  tell  us  that 
aphasic  patients  when  recovering  can  begin  all  sorts 
of  sentences,  but  pull  short  up  as  they  approach 
either  the  predicate,  or  any  wonl  which  requires,  as 
it  were,  a  little  side  excursion  of  conscious  effort  in 
search  of  it. 

In  short,  they  fail  at  the  parts  of  the  sentence  where 
there  is  most  need  for  attention  and  volition,  —  not 
because  they  lose  the  ideas,  since  they  have  the  idea 
even  vividly  before  them,  but  because  they  have 
lost  confidence  in  their  own  power  to  pronounce  the 
talisman  which  will  recall  it  to  other  minds, — just 
as  the  man  in  “  The  Forty  Thieves  ”  could  not  re¬ 
call  “  Open  sesame  ”  precisely  because  it  was  the 
word  on  which  his  fate  and  fortune  entirely  de¬ 
pended.  The  predicates  —  and  in  a  degree  the 
proper  names  —  are  in  a  certmn  sense  the  moral 
crises  of  the  sentence,  the  points  on  which  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  outer  world  depends.  One  of  the 
patients,  for  instance,  began  sentences  habitually, 
and  got  as  far  as  “  I  don’t  believe,”  “  1  don’t  care,” 
and  in  one  case  “  Mr.  Thingumbob,”  but  when  he 
got  to  the  critical  point  of  what  he  did  n’t  believe, 
or  did  n’t  care,  or  what  Mr.  'Thingumbob  did,  or 
what  his  exact  name  was,  he  broke  down ;  and  yet 
the  evidence  was  explicit  that  he  knew  what  he 
meant  to  say,  as  he  could  eke  out  his  imperfect  sen¬ 
tences  very  completely  by  signs. 

'Tlie  point  where  nervousness  centres  is  precisely 
the  point  at  which  a  junction  with  the  outer  world 
is  going  to  be  effected  by  language.  In  the  case  of 
the  patient  we  have  before  spoken  of,  —  it  was  very 
remarkable  that  he  constantly  referr^  to  “  his  com¬ 
munications  being  cut  off”  in  a  most  pathetic  man¬ 
ner, —  £ind  this  much  more  from  his  inability  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  word  used  by  an¬ 
other,  than  from  his  inability  to  select  the  right  word 
himself.  His  mind  was  like  a  telegraphic  apparatus 
to  which  he  had  half  lost  tlie  key.  Sometimes,  if  he 
were  not  trying  to  attend,  he  would  take  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  a  word  used  in  his  presence  completely.  At 
others,  if  he  were,  he  would  miss  the  meaning  of 
the  (commonest  word,  as  if  it  were  a  telegraphic  sym¬ 
bol  to  which  the  key  was  lost.  And  yet  his  objec¬ 
tive  thoughts,  so  far  as  they  were  clear  at  all,  were 
usually  accurate  enough,  though  the  machinery  for 
expressing  them  was  so  much  out  of  order.  Dr. 
Gairdner  mentions  the  case  of  an  eminent  professor 
of  medicine,  M.  Lordat,  who  had  an  attack  of  this 
kind  and  completely  recovered  from  it,  and  who 
subsequently  gave  his  own  account  of  the  attack, 
from  which  it  would  not  appear  that  he  lost  any 
power  of  thought  at  all :  — 
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“  It  Appears  that  M.  Lordat  in  the  aphasic  state  was 
able  to  think,  to  arrange  Uie  materials  of  a  lectnre,  and 
to  change  the  distribution  of  them;  while  neither  by 
speech  nor  by  writing  was  it  possible  for  him  to  com¬ 
municate  an  idea ;  and  this  although  there  was  no 

Saralysis.  ‘  I  reflected,’  he  writes,  ‘  on  the  Christian 
oxology,  “Gloiy  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son, 
and  to  the  Holy  Ghost,”  and  it  was  impossible  for  me 
to  recall  even  a  single  word  of  it.’  The  thought  remained 
intact,  but  the  power  of  expression  was  gone.  At  the 
same  time  he  convinced  himself  that  he  could  com¬ 
bine  abstract  ideas,  and  distinguish  them  quite  well 
fiiom  each  other,  without  having  a  single  woid  to  express 
them,  and  tcithout  in  the  least  degree  thinking  on  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  them.  ‘  I  experienced,’  he  adds,  ‘  no  embarrass¬ 
ment  in  the  exercise  of  thought.  Accustomed  as  I 
was  for  so  many  years  to  perform  the  work  of  a 
teacher,  I  congratulated  myself  on  being  able  to  ar¬ 
range  in  my  head  the  principal  propositions  of  a  lecture, 
and  on  finding  no  difficulty  in  changing  the  order  of 
ideas  as  I  pleased.’  ” 

Almost  every  one  must  have  experienced  some¬ 
thing  like  the  kind  of  paralysis  of  expressive  power 
whi^  is  the  peculiarity  of  attacks  of  aphasia,  m  the 
mere  effort  to  fix  the  mind  very  closely  on  any 
root-word,  and  ask  why  it  should  have  got  the  mean¬ 
ing  which  it  has.  Gradualljr,  and  t£e  more  one 
thinks  of  the  word,  the  more  silly  and  unmeaning  it 
appears,  till  at  last  one  rcallv  doubts  whether  there 
is  such  a  word  at  all,  or,  if  there  is,  what  it  means. 
This  state  of  mind  is  particularly  easy  to  reproduce 
in  the  case  of  a  primitive  word  which  does  not  lead 
you  on  by  any  etymological  association  to  others 
from  which  it  is  derived.  The  mere  variety  of 
thought  caused  by  derivation  relaxes  the  strain  on 
the  attention,  and  gives  a  sort  of  regular  place  in 
society  to  the  word,  —  which  is  absent  if  the  word 
happens  to  be  or  to  seem  to  you  at  the  moment  an 
isolated  primitive  word.  Take  the  word  “glad,” 
for  instance  (which  is,  we  believe,  Anglo-Saxon). 
Put  it  at  the  focus  of  the  lens  of  thought  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  it  will  turn  opaque,  and  begin  to  lose 
its  meaning,  and  sound  a  foolish  sort  of  word,  not 
calculated  to  express  meaning  at  all,  —  soon  scarce¬ 
ly  a  word  at  all,  —  an  illusion,  an  impostor,  a  sound 
which  tries  to  make  us  believe  that  it  will  mean 
something  to  other  people,  but  which  will  betray  us 
and  stultify  us  if  we  trust  to  it. 

We  take  it  that  aphasia  is  a  sort  of  nervous  pa- 
ral^-sis  attending  the  act  of  communicating  thought, 
to  which  people  are  specially  liable  who  think  much 
without  words  in  dumb  inarticulate  images  to  them¬ 
selves,  and  who  get  nervous  from  the  demand  on 
their  attention  in  the  act  of  conscious  telegraphing 
to  others.  Of  course,  like  all  other  sorts  of  paral¬ 
ysis,  physical  causes  probably  lead  to  it  But  the 
reason  paralysis  touches  one  man  in  the  form  of  apha¬ 
sia  and  another  in  the  form  of  a  shaking  hand  or 
drawn  mouth,  may  very  likely  be  that  the  first  has 
always  had  to  put  more  strain  on  those  nerves  which 
are  put  in  action  when  he  interprets  himself,  trans¬ 
lates  himself  to  another,  —  while  the  last  has  had  to 
put  more  strain  upon  the  jierves  which  govern  his 
physical  movements.  We  hear  as  we  write  that  a 
popular  French  poet,  M.  Charles  Baudelaire,  is  suf¬ 
fering  from  an  attack  of  aphasia,  and  that  he  has 
always  been  considered  one  of  those  poets  who  are 
rather  artists  in  words.  We  should  fully  expect  that 
poets  of  that  class,  whose  words  are  chosen  deliber¬ 
ately  rather  than  instinctively,  and  the  general  strain 
on  whose  nervous  power  in  selecting  language  must 
be  very  great,  would  be  marked  out  as  the  most 
likely  patients  for  such  a  disease. 


A  VERY  HARD  CASE. 

•  Os  the  2d  of  November,  18 — ,  I  quitted  Liver¬ 
pool  for  Boston  in  the  Royal  Mail  Steamship  “  Cale¬ 
donia.”  As  I  stood  on  the  wharf  ready  to  embark, 

I  saw  a  man  whose  face  was  not  unknown  to  me 
moving  to  and  fro  with  an  uneasy  air,  asking  to 
speak  to  the  captain  of  the  ship. 

The  history  of  this  person,  who  was  the  possessor 
of  a  great  fortune,  and  was  very  well  known  in  Paris, 
is  worth  telling.  It  is  both  sinister  and  amusing. 

“  Captain !  captain  I  where  is  the  captain  ?  ”  ex¬ 
claimed  M.  X - . 

The  captain  made  his  appearance. 

“  My  trunks,  Mr.  Captain !  where  are  my  trunks?” 
The  captain  replied  in  English,  “  I  don’t  under¬ 
stand  you.” 

M.  X - said,  “  Hang^such  a  language !  Why 

don’t  the  English  speak  French  ?  It  would  be  far 
more  convenient  all  round.  Good  heavens !  if  I 
only  knew  where  my  trunks  were.”  1 

Seeing  M.  X - ’s  embarrassment,  I  offered  to 

be  his  interpreter,  although  Lord  Byron’s  language 
was  not  very  familiar  to  me  at  that  time. 

M.  X - took  me  affectionately  by  the  hand, 

saying,  “  What  a  service  you  do  me,  sir !  I  have 
eighteen  trunks  and  —  ” 

“  You  have  eighteen  trunks  I  ”  I  exclaimed,  with 
great  astonishment. 

“  Yes,  and  they  are  not  one  too  many  when  a  man 
is  going  to  the  new  world.  Unfortunately,  here  I  ! 
am  about  to  sail  and  I  cannot  find  my  trunks  high 
or  low,  —  although  eighteen  trunks  are  anything 
but  like  a  needle  in  a  haystack.” 

I  made  inquiries,  and  M.  X - ’s  eighteen  trunks 

were  found  and  put  on  board  the  steamship.  An 
hour  afterwards  we  were  at  sea.  The  sea  was  | 
smooth,  but  the  wind  was  freshening,  and  threatened 
foul  weather  for  the  next  day.  | 

M.  X - said  to  me,  in  a  disdainful  tone,  “lam  j 

disappointed  in  the  ocean.  It  is  wide,  I  grant  you,  | 
and  deep,  but  it  is  perfectly  flat.”  - 

“  It  is  not  always  flat ;  and  perhaps  you  may  re-  i 
gret  to-morrow  that  it  is  so  high.”  ! 

“My  opinion  is,  sir,  the  ocean  has  been  over-  I 
lauded  to  humiliate  the  rivers ;  which  is  all  the  great-  | 
er  injustice  ;  for  I  should  like  to  know  what  would  | 
become  of  the  ocean  if  it  were  not  for  the  rivers.  I  i 
assure  you,  I  have  no  private  reasons  for  lauding  ' 
rivers  to  the  ocean’s  detriment;  but  I  do  love  jus-  | 
tice,  and  I  must  say  the  ocean  is  very  flat.”  j 

The  wind  freshened  more  and  more.  Presently  j 
the  steamship  labored  as  she  ploughed  her  way 
through  the  waves,  which  at  first  were  slight  enough, 
but  now  began  to  swell  and  break  with  fury  on  the  i 
steamship’s  DOW. 

M.  X - began  to  look  pale.  I,  too,  began  to  ; 

feel  the  first  effects  of  the  vessel’s  pitching. 

He  said  to  me,  “  I  don’t  know  what  is  the  matter  ; 
with  me  to-day ;  but  I  don’t  feel  well.” 

“  Nor  do  I.” 

“  And  yet  I  ate  a  very  hearty  breakfast”  | 

“So  did  I.”  I 

“  But  I  don't  think  I  shall  dine  with  so  good  an  | 
appetite.” 

“  Neither  shall  I.” 

“  The  trouble  seems  to  be  with  the  stomach.” 

“  Ajr.” 

“  It  is  very  odd.” 

“  O  no.  It  is  perfectly  natural.” 

“  It  strikes  me  the  sea  is  not  as  flat  as ’t  was.” 

“  Are  you  less  disappointed  in  it  ?  ”  j 
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“  Yc«,  but  more  disappointed  with  mj-selC  Why, 
bow  the  steamship  rolu  I  It  is  agreeable,  and  yet 
confoundedly  disagreeable.  Ah,  mon  Dieul  I  W 
gin  to  believe  1  am  poisoned.” 

“  O  no ;  you  are  sea-sick  as  well  as  1.” 

“  Do  you  think  so  ?  ” 

“I  know  it.” 

“  Well,  after  all,  I  am  glad  I  sailed.” 

A  person  at  this  moment  called  me  by  my  name. 

M.  A- - shook  me  affectionately  by  the  hand,  and 

asked  what  I  was  going  to  America  for. 

I  repbed,  “To  see  the  country,  and  give  con¬ 
certs.” 

“  I  lay  you  cannot  guess  the  object  of  my  voyage. 

I  am  going  to  New  Orleans.  I  am  in  love.” 

“  In  love !  That  is  something  serious.” 

“  Yes,  I  am  in  love  with  a  woman  I  met  at  a  ball 
given  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  I  never  saw  anything 
Rke  her,  —  beautiful,  tall,  fascinating  eyes,  and  some¬ 
thing  superb  in  all  her  motions.  whiA  fires  the  senses 
while  at  the  same  time  it  inspires  respect.  In  fine, 
she  is  a  marvel.” 

“  Of  course  this  marvel  is  an  unmarried  lady.” 

“  No,  she  is  married,  and  lives  with  her  husband 
in  New  Orleans.” 

“  But  then  —  if  she  is  married  ?  ” 

“  O,  that ’s  no  matter.” 

“  What  1  that  no  obstacle  ?  ” 

“I  reckon  upon  transferring  her  husband  to  a 
Innatic  asylum  as  a  madman.  As  soon  as  his  insan¬ 
ity  is  proved  by  decree  of  court,  his  wife  will  sue  out 
a  divorce.  Then  I  shall  marry  her.  To  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  this  happy  event  I  have  filled  a  portion 
of  my  trunks  with  presents  for  my  future  wife.” 

“  Really  that  is  an  excellent  idea,  and  it  proves 
youjxissess  a  most  fhiitful  imagination.” 

“  Love  makes  men  ingenious.  And  I  do  so  adore 
her,  she  is  so  beautiful !  Come  down  into  my  cabin 
and  let  me  reatl  you  some  of  the  letters  she  has  writ¬ 
ten  me.  You  wdl  see  how  elegant  and  impassioned 
is  her  style.  ’T  is  Heloise  born  a  Creole,  that  is, 
indolenee  allied  with  the  most  exalted  sentiments.” 

“  You  are  a  very  happy  man.” 

“  Indeed  I  am  a  very,  very  happy  man.” 

I  wished  to  remain  on  deck,  having  great  need  of 

breathing  flesh  air ;  but  M.  X - insisted  so  much 

and  so  earnestly  I  was  obliged  to  yield.  When  M. 

X - saw  there  were  several  beds  in  his  cabin  he 

became  furious.  . 

He  said :  “  This  is  horrible.  I  have  been  swin¬ 
dled.  What  1  I  have  paid  four  hundred  and  eighty 
dollars,  and  I  shall  not  be  alone  in  my  cabin !  And 
prav  who  is  going  to  sleep  with  me  ?  ” 

The  butler  replied,  “  An  Englishman,  sir !  ” 

“  An  Englishman !  And  why  do  you  stick  an 
Englishman  with  me  ?  Is  it  because  I  cannot  speak 
English  ?  No,  I  have  never  slept  with  an  English¬ 
man,  and  I  never  will  sleep  with  an  Englishman.” 

The  Captain  was  summoned.  When  M.  X - 

was  convinced  he  could  not  have  a  cabin  entirely  to 
himself,  he  begged  me  to  take  the  Englishman’s 
place.  The  latter  consented  to  this  change  of 

cabins.  I  became  M.  X - ^’s  shipmate.  He  made 

me  read  two  or  three  letters  of  his  beautiful  Creole 
every  day.  He  had  at  least  forty  of  them. 

I  had  been  some  months  in  America,  when,  after 

landing  in  New  Orleans,  I  met  M.  X - .  He 

said  to  me:  “Well,  it  was  perfectly  successful!” 

“It?  What?” 

“  Why,  my  scheme.  I  had  the  husband  sent  to  an 
insane  asylum ;  the  divorce  was  decreed,  and  I  mar¬ 
ried  his  wife.” 


M.  X  —  »  spoke  with  perfect  seriousness.  I  was 
full  of  horror  to  think  of  so  monstrous  an  act  I 
said  to  him :  “  You  have  resorted  to  abominable 
means  to  satisfy  your  love.  Have  you  no  remorse  ?” 

“  No,  I  have  no  remorse,  but  I  have  some  regret 
at  having  succeeded  so  well.  If  it  was  not  much 
more  difficult  to  get  a  sane  man  out  of  a  mad-house 
than  to  send  him  there,  to  declare  a  divorce  null 
than  to  dissolve  a  marriage,  and  if  it  was  not  impos¬ 
sible  to  persuade  an  unmarried  husband  to  remarry 
his  old  wife,  long,  long  ago  the  poor  husband  would 
have  resumed  his  origintJ  position  and  I  mine.” 

“  Has  not  your  marriage  proved  a  happy  one  ?  ” 

“  Alas  I  I  have  discovered  too  late  that  happiness 
is  not  to  be  found  in  this  world,  either  in  the  new 
or  old  world.” 

The  fascinating  Creole  who  had,  with  so  much 
alacrity,  taken  measures  to  get  her  first  husband  ad¬ 
judged  a  lunatic,  made  her  second  husband  so  un¬ 
happy  by  her  incessant  whims  and  caprices  that 

it  X - became  really  crazy.  He  was  carried  to 

an  insane  asylum  upon  good  ground  of  reason,  and 
he  soon  died  there  in  a  state  of  complete  pros¬ 
tration.” 

As  for  the  first  husband,  the  pseudo-lunatic,  he 
laughed  heartily  when  he  heard  the  tragic  end  of 
his  successor  to  the  favors  of  his  ex-tender  half.  He 
obtained  his  liberty,  and  confessed  he  had  cheerfully 
feigned  lunacy,  hwause  he  was  afraid  he  would 
really  become  so  if  he  did  not  get  rid  of  his  wife. 

The  greater  lunatic  of  the  two  was  not  he  who 
passed  for  the  madman. 


THE  VOLANTE. 

Are  there  any  of  us  so  high  and  mighty  and  wise 
and  proud  and  philosophical  as  not  to  long  for  some¬ 
thing  ?  Until  I  read  a  novel  called  Barchester  Tow¬ 
ers,  I  never  ventured  to  imagine  that  a  being  so  in¬ 
effable  as  an  English  bishop  could  long  for  anything. 
Under  the  shovel-hat  and  silken  apron,  I  thought, 
must  dwell  supreme  indifference  to  the  toys  and 
gewgaws  for  which  a  grosser  laity  struggle  and  in¬ 
trigue.  Yet,  what  a  delicate  touch  of  the  lancet  be¬ 
tween  the  under  muscles  of  the  human  mind  is  that 
with  which  Mr.  Trollope  shows  us  poor  little  hen¬ 
pecked  Dr.  Proudie,  in  his  grand  palace  at  Barches¬ 
ter,  longing,  not  for  the  see  of  Canterbury,  not  to 
be  a  second  Wolsey  or  a  new  Ximenes,  but  merely 
to  be  able  to  write  his  sermons  and  sip  his  negus  in  a 
warm,  cosey,  large  room  above  stairs,  from  which  he 
has  been  banished  by  his  imperious  bishopess.  Yes ; 
a  bishop  may  long.  A  bishop !  Who  shall  say  that 
his  Holiness  the  Pope  has  not  coveted,  within  these 
latter  years,  the  lot  of  one  of  his  own  flunkeys?  It 
was  in  the  disguise  of  a  postilion  that  the  poor  old 
gentleman  fled  out  of  Rome  in  1849.  Quite  feasi¬ 
ble  is  it  to  surmise  that  his  memory  has  oft  reverted 
to  the  day  when  he  cracked  his  whip,  and  rose  up 
and  down  in  his  saddle,  mechanical,  on  the  dusty 
road  to  Gata,  and  that,  looking  wearily  on  all  his 
tiaras,  and  copes,  and  stoles,  and  peacocks’  feathers, 
he  has  sighed,  and  thought  that  happiness  might  be 
found  in  an  obscure  post,  good  wages,  a  jacket  with 
sugar-loaf  buttons,  and  ti^t  buckskin  small-clothes. 

We  generally  long  for  the  thing  which  we  are  least 
likely  ever  to  possess.  The  ugly  woman  longs  for 
beauty.  The  drunkard,  in  his  waking  moments, 
longs  for  the  firm  tread,  clear  eye,  and  assured 
speech  of  the  temperate;  and  I  have  often  conjec¬ 
tured  that  thieves  are  beset  sometimes  with  a  dread¬ 
ful  longing  to  become  honest  men.  I  was  bom  to 
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go  afoot.  AVTien  Fate  condemned  me  to  the  footpath, 
sne  also  presented  me  with  a  pair  of  bad  legs ;  for 
Fate  seldom  does  things  by  halves.  Tlie  conse¬ 
quence  is,  that  I  have  alwi^  been  longing  to  ride 
in  a  carriage  of  my  own.  Of  my  own,  mind.  Let 
that  you  have  be  yours  and  nobody  else’s.  I  have 
longed  for  my  own  carriage  this  many  a  year,  and 
have  gazed  so  enviously  intent  on  some  of  my  ac- 

Suaintance  riding  high  horses  or  careering  along  in 
le  chariots  of  the  proud,  that  my  toes  have  been 
menaced  by  their  chargers’  hoofs,  and  my  last  car¬ 
riage  has  promised  to  be  a  stretcher  to  convey  me 
to  the  hospital  after  being  run  over.  My  longings 
vehiculary  have  been  catnolic,  and  perhaps  a  lit¬ 
tle  capricious.  In  childhood  I  longed  for  tW  lord- 
mayor’s  coach,  so  grand,  so  golden,  so  roomy. 
What  happiness  was  his  who,  with  a  fur  porringer 
on  his  head,  and  a  sword  held  bdton-wisc,  looked 
from  that  coach-window  like  Punch  from  a  glorified 
show  !  There  was  a  story  related  to  my  detriment 
during  nonage,  that  I  once  expressed  a  longing  for  a 
mourning  coach. 

I  will  own  that  the  cumbrous  sable  wagon,  so  rc- 

Sulsive  to  most  persons,  exercises  over  me  to  this 
ay  a  strange  fascination,  and  that  I  have  some  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  refraining  from  stealing  down  the  stable- 
yards  of  funeral  postmasters,  and  peeping  into  the 
stuffy  cloth  caverns,  seeking  for  strange  sights  in 
the  shining  black  panels,  as  the  superstitious  seek 
for  apparitions  in  the  drop  of  ink  of  the  Egyptian 
magician,  and  wondering  at  the  uncouth  leather 
spnngs  and  braces,  and  watchiM  the  harnessing  of 
tne  long-tailed,  round-barrelled  Flemish  steeds,  with 
their  obsolete  surcingles  and  chest-bands.  The 
which  leads  me,  with  a  blush,  to  admit  that  there 
may  be  some  truth  in  the  report  that  in  youth  “  my 
sister  Emmeline  and  I”  —  her  name  was  not  Emme¬ 
line  —  were  in  the  habit  of  performing  funerals  in 
the  nursery,  and  playing  at  Mr.  Shillibeer. 

But  these,  and  the  ^orious  mail-coach,  with  the 
fbur  thoroughbreds,  and  the  guard  and  coachman 
in  blazing  scarlet  and  gold,  and  the  bran-new  har¬ 
ness  and  reins,  which  used  to  burst  on  our  sight  on 
the  evening  of  the  king’s  birthday  long  bygone,  — 
these  were  nut  childish  longings,  airy  desires  akin  to 
that  which  children  show  for  the  loyal  arms  on  a 
shop-front,  or  the  moon  in  a  pail  of  water.  Not 
until  manhooil  did  I  feel  that  full,  fierce  longing,  the 
longing  which  is  mingled  with  discontent,  and  is 
own  brother  to  envy,  malice,  an‘d  all  uncharitable¬ 
ness.  I  have  given  the  Drive  in  Hyde  Park  a  wide 
berth,  and  have  gone  out  of  my  way  to  avoid  Long- 
acre.  The  sight  of  other  people’s  carriages  made 
me  sick.  I  never  owned  so  much  as  a  one-horse 
chaise.  I  have  not  even  a  perambulator. 

My  longing  has  varied  with  the  countries  in  which 
it  has  been  my  lot  to  long.  I  have  longed  for  a 
droschky  with  a  bearded  Lstvostchik  in  a  braided 
caftan  and  a  baubachil  alozan  from  the  Ukraine  in 
the  shafts.  There  is  a  droschky,  I  think,  among  the 
specimens  of  wheeled  carriages  in  the  Crystal  Palace, 
but  I  never  longed  for  an  utvostchik  at  Sydenham. 
I  desiderated  the  Russian  vehicle  only  while  I  was 
on  Russian  soil.  When  I  went  away,  I  began  to 
long  for  something  else.  Nor,  I  fear,  shall  I  ever 
possess  a  droschky  of  even  the  humblest  kind,  which 
IS  nothing  but  a  cloth-covered  saddle,  on  which  you 
sit  astride,  with  splash-boards  to  protect  you  from 
the  wheels ;  for  in  the  latest  edition  of  Murray  I 
learn  that  drosehkies  are  going  out  of  fashion,  and 
that  the  Petersburg  railway  stations  are  now  beset 
by  omnibuses  and  hack  cabs.  I  never  longed  for  an 


Irish  outside  car,  although  I  have  seen  some  pretty 
private  ones ;  and  crinoline  may  be  displayed  in  its 
widest  sense,  and  to  its  greatest  advant^e  on  a 
“  kyar,”  say  between  two  ami  five  in  the  afternoon, 
in  Grafton  Street,  Dublin.  My  soul  has  often  thirst¬ 
ed  for  a  private  Hansom.  What  luxury  in  the 
knowledge  that  those  high  wheels,  that  stiff  and  shiny 
apron,  all  belong  to  you  1  I  think  I  would  have  a 
looking-glass  in  the  splash-board,  in  lieu  of  Mr.  Map- 
in’s  proclamation  of  the  goodness  of  his  knives,  and 
am  sure  I  should  be  always  pushing  open  that  trap 
in  the  roof  and  bidding  the  cabman  drive  fiister. 

And  I  have  longed  for  a  mail-phaeton,  —  not  so 
much  for  the  sake  of  the  two  proud  steppers  and  the 
trim  lamp  with  their  silvered  reflectors,  as  for  the 
sake  of  tne  two  grooms  who,  in  black  tunics,  cock- 
aded  hats,  white  neckcloths,  and  pickle-jar  boots, 
sit  in  the  dickey  witli  their  arms  folded,  like  statues 
of  Discipline  and  Obedience.  I  knew  a  gentleman  in 
the  city  of  Mexico,  and  he  owned  such  a  mail-phaeton 
with  two  such  statuesque  grooms  as  I  have  described. 
Little  did  he  reck,  good,  hospitable  man,  that  the 
guest  he  was  wont  to  drive  out  on  the  Pasco  de  la 
Vega  envied  him,  with  a  great  green  and  spotted 
jealousy,  his  mail-phaeton  and  his  trim  grooms.  He  | 
had  encountered  the  most  appalling  difficulties  be¬ 
fore  he  could  find  two  human  beings  who,  even  after 
long  drilling  and  for  liberal  wages,  could  be  in-  i 
duced  to  sit  in  the  dickey  —  or  is  it  the  rumble  ?  —  ^ 
and  fold  their  arms  without  moving.  The  Mexicans  | 
are  a  very  busy  people ;  but  neither  the  Spanianls, 
nor  the  half-castes,  nor  the  Indians,  understand  sit¬ 
ting  behind  a  horse.  Th^  prefer  sitting  across  him. 
My  friend  sent  to  the  United  States  for  grooms. 
They  returned  him  word  that  there  were  no  grooms  I 
in  the  Union  who  would  fold  their  anns.  A  lawsuit  | 
took  him  to  New  York,  and  he  had  another  mail-  j 
phaeton  built  for  the  Central  Park ;  but  the  grooms  I 
were  still  lacking.  He  tried  Irishmen  and  he  tried  I 
negroes.  Tempted  by  abundant  dollars,  they  would  j 
consent  to  wear  the  cockaded  hats  and  the  pickle-  j 
jar  boots,  but  they  could  not  be  brought  to  fold  their 
arms.  To  attempt  to  subject  a  native  American 
citizen  to  this  indignity  was,  of  course,  out  of  the 
(Hiestion.  When  I  remark  that  I  have  seen  a  citizen 
clad  in  a  red  shirt  and  a  white  hat  driving  a  hearse 
at  a  public  funeral,  you  will  recognize  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  any  statues<]ue  arrangements  in  connection 
with  mml-phactons  in  the  States. 

For  any  native  Yankee  carriage  I  never  longed. 

I  held  the  Noah’s-ark  cars  on  tlie  street  railways  i 
in  horror,  and  considered  the  Broadway  stages  as 
abominations.  As  for  a  trotting  “  wagon  ”  —  by 
which  is  meant  a  hard  shelf  on  an  iron  framework 
between  two  immense  wheels,  to  which  a  railway 
locomotive  at  high  pressure,  but  disguised  as  a  horse, 
has  been  harnessed  —  I  never  could  appreciate  the 
pleasure  of  being  whirled  along  at  the  rate  of  about 
eighteen  miles  an  hour,  with  the  gravel  thrown  up 
by  the  wheels  flying  about  you,  now  bombarding  i| 
your  eyes,  and  now  peppering  your  cheeks.  Thor¬ 
oughly  do  I  agree  with  ^e  general  criticism  passed 
on  trotting-wagons  by  an  old  steamboat  captain  who 
had  endured  for  a  couple  of  hours  the  agony  of  the 
iron  shelf.  “  The  darned  thing,”  he  remarketl,  “  has 
got  no  bulwarks.”  There  is  rather  a  pretty  Ameri¬ 
can  carriage  called  a  Rockaway,  —  not  from  any 
peculiar  oscillatory  motion  it  possesses,  but  from 
a  watering-place  bight  Rockaway  where  it  was  first 
brought  into  use.  The  Rockaway  is  in  appearance 
something  between  the  French  panier  h  s(Ua(le,  in 
which  the  garQons  de  bureau  of  the  Bank  of  France 
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speed  on  their  bill-oollccting  missions,  and  the  spring 
cart  of  a  fashionable  London  baker. 

Add  to  this  a  grinning  negro  coachman,  with  a 
large  silver  or  black  velvet  band  to  a  very  tall  hat, 
and  the  turnout,  you  may  imagine,  is  ^rucc  and 
y)arkling.  But  I  never  longed  for  a  Rockaway. 
The  American  saddle-horses  are  the  prettiest  crea¬ 
tures  imaginable  out  of  a  circus,  and  are  as  prettily 
harnessed.  They  are  almost  covered,  in  summer, 
with  a  gracefully  fantastic  netting,  which  keeps  the 
flies  from  them. 

Much  less  have  I  yearned  for  one  of  the  Hunga¬ 
rian  equipages,  about  which  such  a  fuss  is  made  in 
the  Prater  at  Vienna.  An  open  double  or  triple 
bodied  rattle-trap,  generally  of  a  gaudy  yellow,  with 
two  or  four  ragged,  spiteful,  profligate  little  ponies, 
and  the  driver  in  a  hybrid  hussar  costume,  a  feather 
in  his  cap,  sky-blue  tunic  and  pantaloons,  much 
braiding,  and  Hessian  boots  with  very  long  tassels. 
This  is  the  crack  Hungarian  equipage,  the  Magyar 
name  of  which  I  do  not  know,  nor  knowing  could 
pronounce.  The  Viennese  hold  this  turnout  to  be,  in 
the  language  of  the  mews,  very  “  down  the  road”  ; 
but  it  fails  to  excite  my  longing.  Hungarian  ponies 
look  wild  and  picturesque  enough  in  Mr.  Zeitter’s 
pictures ;  but  a  gypsy’s  cart  without  the  tilt  is  not 
precisely  the  thing  for  Hyde  Park  ;  and  the  “  proud 
Hungarian  ”  on  the  box-seat  reminds  me  too  forci¬ 
bly  of  the  “  Everythingarian,”  who  in  cosmopolitan 
sawdust  continues  the  traditions  of  equitation  hand¬ 
ed  down  by  the  late  Andrew  Ducrow. 

When,  only  last  March,  I  was  looking  from  a  bal¬ 
cony  overhanging  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  in  Madrid, 
and  used  to  hear,  at  about  three  in  the  afternoon, 
the  clangor  of  trumpets  from  the  guard-house  of  the 
Cassa  de  la  Gobernacion  opposite,  as  the  carriages 
of  the  royal  family,  with  their  glittering  escort,  drove 
by  to  the  Prado  or  the  Retero,  1  would  question  my¬ 
self  as  to  whether  I  felt  any  longing  for  the  absolute 
possession  of  one  of  those  stately  equipages.  I  don’t 
think  I  did.  They  were  too  showy  and  garish  for 
my  humble  ambition.  If  a  slight  feeling  of  longing 
came  over  me,  it  was  for  the  coach  which  conveyed 
the  junior  branches  of  the  royal  family.  Imagine,  if 
YOU  please,  a  spacious  conveyance  Ml  ablaze  with 
heraldic  achievements,  and  crammed  to  the  roof  with 
little  infantes  and  infantas;  Mr.  Bumble  on  the 
coach-box,  and  the  beadles  of  St.  Clement’s  Danes, 
the  ward  of  Portsoken,  and  the  Fishmongers’  Com¬ 
pany,  hung  on  behind,  abreast,  —  for  long  laced  coats 
and  huge  laced  cocked-hats  are  the  only  wear  of 
flunkeydom  in  Spain.  Harnessed  to  this  astounding 
caravan  were  six  very  sleek,  very  fat,  and  very  su¬ 
percilious-looking  mules.  To  the  beadles  before  and 
the  beadles  behind  must  be  added  the  beadle  of  the 
Burlington  Arcade,  on  the  otf  leader,  as  postilion. 
Yea,  more.  The  beadle  of  the  Royal  Exchange  trot¬ 
ted  on  an  Andalusian  jennet  as  outrider.  A  squad¬ 
ron  of  lancers  followed,  to  take  care  that  the  infantes 
and  infantas  were  not  naughty,  or  that  the  naughtier 
Progresistas  did  n’t  run  away  with  them.  On  the 
whole,  I  don’t  think  I  longed  much  for  this  sumptu¬ 
ous  equipage.  There  is  another  coach,  in  the  royal 
stables  at  Madrid,  much  more  in  my  line,  —  a  queer, 
cumbrous,  gloomy  litter,  with  a  boot  as  big  as  a  mid¬ 
shipman’s  chest.  It  is  a  very  old  coach,  —  the  old¬ 
est,  perhaps,  extant,  and  nearh'  the  first  coach  ever 
built,  being  the  one  in  which  Crazy  Jane,  Queen  of 
Castile  and  Aragon,  used  to  carry  about  the  coffined 
bo^  of  her  husband,  Charles  of  Anjou. 

There  is  yet  another  coach  in  my  line  —  the 
Shillibeer  line,  I  mean — which  may  be  hired  for  a 


franc  an  hour  at  a  certain  city  on  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
opposite  Trieste.  There  are  about  four  thousand 
of  those  coaches  in  the  city,  —  a  very  peculiar  city, 
for  the  sea  is  in  its  broad  and  its  narrow  streets,  and 
the  seaweed  clings  to  the  door-steps  of  its  palaces. 
How  I  have  longed  to  have  one  of  those  coaches 
for  my  own  private  riding ;  say  in  the  Surrey  Canal 
or  on  the  Serpentine !  The  Americans  have  got  one 
in  the  lake  in  their  Central  Park ;  but  the  toy  once 
placed  there  has  been  forgotten,  and  it  is  dropping 
to  pieces.  It  is  the  only  coach  of  which  use  is  prac¬ 
ticable  in  Venice.  It  is  black,  and  shiny,  and 
hearse-like,  and  its  roof  bristles  with  funereal  tufrs, 
and  the  carving  about  its  doors  and  panels  is  strictly 
of  the  undertaker’s  order  of  decoration.  It  is  called 
a  gondola. 

But  where  would  be  the  use  of  a  gondola  in  Lon¬ 
don  ?  The  Surrey  Canal  is  not  in  a  fashionable 
district,  and  the  Serpentine  has  no  outlet.  The 
chief  purpose  of  your  ovm  carriage,  I  presume,  is  to 
drive  about  to  the  residences  of  your  friends  and  ac- 
nuaintances,  and  strike  despair  into  their  souls  by 
flashing  your  liveries  and  appointments  in  their 
eyes. 

You  could  scarcely  put  your  gondoliers  into  buck¬ 
skins  and  pickle-jar  boots,  although,  upon  my  word, 
I  remarked,  lately,  at  Venice,  that  the  Count 
Chambord,  otherwise  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  other¬ 
wise  Henry  the  Fifth,  King  of  France  and  Navarre, 
—  who  lives,  when  he  is  not  at  Frocksdorff,  at  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  palaces  on  the  Grand  Canal, 
and  keeps  half  a  dozen  gondolas  for  his  private  rec¬ 
reation,  —  has  been  absurd  enough  to  dress  up  his 
boatmen  in  tail-coats,  gold-laced  hats,  plush  breeches, 
and  gaiters.  Truly,  the  Bourbons  have  learnt  noth¬ 
ing,  and  forgotten  nothing.  Incongruity  of  incon¬ 
gruities  1  Imagine  Jeames  de  la  Pluche  on  the  Grand 
Canal. 

As  one  could  not  drive  down  to  Ascot  in  a  gon¬ 
dola,  or  take  it  to  the  Cn'stal  Palace  on  a  haimirown 
day,  or  keep  it  waiting  for  an  hour  and  a  half  at  the 
door  of  one’s  club ;  and  as  the  linkman  at  the  Royal 
Italian  Opera  would  be  slightly  astonished  at  hav¬ 
ing  to  proclaim  that  Mr.  Anonymous’s  gondola  had 
stopped  the  way,  I  must  abandon  all  hopes  of  pios- 
sessing  a  marine  Shillibeer  until  I  can  afford  to  take 
a  palace  at  Venice. 

Rut,  if  my  longings  are  not  to  be  satisfied  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  there  is  in  the  Spanish  AVest  Indies  a  carriage 
to  be  longed  for :  ay,  and  the  longing  may  be  grati¬ 
fied  at  a  very  moilerate  expenditure.  In  the  city 
of  Havana,  and  in  Havana  Mone,  is  to  be  found  this 
turnout.  It  is  but  a  “  one-hoss  shay  ” ;  but  it  Is  a 
chaise  fit  for  princes  and  potentates  to  ride  in.  It 
is  the  queerest  trap  into  which  mortal  ever  mounted. 
It  is  unique,  and  all  but  inimitable.  Those  who 
have  visited  Cuba  will  understand  that  I  allude  to 
the  famous  conveyance  called  The  Volante. 

The  rooms  looking  on  the  street  in  Havana  are 
necessarily  provided  with  windows,  but  these  case¬ 
ments  are  gamisheil  with  heavy  ranges  of  iron  bars, 
behind  which  you  sit  and  smoke,  or  eat,  or  drink,  or 


prompt  you.  Skinny  hands  are  often  thrust  be¬ 
tween  these  bars ;  and  voices  cry  to  you  in  Creole 
Spanish  to  bestow  alms  for  the  sake  of  the  Virgin 
and  the  saints.  Sometimes  rude  boys  m.ake  faces  at 
you  through  the  grating,  or  rattle  a  bamboo  cane  in 
discordant  gamut  over  the  bars,  till  you  grow  irrita¬ 
ble,  and  begin  to  fancy  that  Havana  is  a  zoological 
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garden,  in  which  the  insiders  and  outsiders  have 
changed  plaees ;  that  you  have  been  shut  up  in  the 
monkey-house ;  and  that  the  baboons  arc  grimacing 
at  you  from  the  open.  1  was  sitting  at  tne  grated 
window  of  £1  Globo’s  restaurant  ailer  breakfast,  dal¬ 
lying  with  some  preserved  cocoa-nut,  a  most  succu¬ 
lent  “  goody,”  and  which  is  not  unlike  one  of  the 
^un-glaM  wigs  they  used  to  exhibit  at  the  Soho 
Bazaar  dipped  in  glutinous  s^TUp,  when,  across  the 
field  of  vision  bounded  by  the  window-pane,  there 
passed  a  negro,  mounted  on  horseback. 

The  animal  was  caparisoned  in  blinkers,  and 
a  collar,  and  many  straps  and  bamls,  thickly  be- 
dight  with  silver  ornaments,  which  I  thought  odd 
in  the  clothing  of  a  saddle-horse.  But  it  might  be 
un  costumbre  del  pah,  I  reflected  ;  just  such  another 
custom  a.s  that  of  plaiting  up  the  horse’s  tail  very 
tightly,  adorning  it  with  ribbons,  and  tying  the  end 
to  the  saddle-bow.  An  absurd  custom,  and  a  cruel 
custom ;  for  in  the  tropics  the  horse’s  tail  was 
ob\'iously  given  him  for  the  purpose  of  whisking 
away  the  flies,  which  sorely  torment  him.  The 
black  man  bestriding  this  tail-tied  horse  grinned  at 
me  as  he  ixxlc  by,  touched  his  hat,  and  made  a 
gesture  as  though  of  inquiry.  That  also,  I  conjec¬ 
tured  to  be  a  Cuban  custom.  Those  big,  placable, 
unreasoning  babies,  called  negroes,  are  always 
grinning  and  bowing,  and  endeavoring  to  con¬ 
ciliate  the  white  man,  whom  they  respect  and  fear, 
and  love  too,  after  a  fashion.  This  was  a  stately 
black  man,  —  a  fellow  of  many  inches,  muscular, 
black  as  jet,  and  shiny.  lie  wore  a  straw  hat 
with  a  bright  ribbon,  a  jacket  of  many  colors, 
scarlet  vest,  white  small-clothes,  very  high  jack- 
boots  —  so  at  least  they  seemed  to  me  —  with  long 
silver  spurs,  and  large  gold  rings  in  his  ears.  He 
carried  a  short  stocked  whip,  with  a  very  long  lash 
many  knots,  and  he  ro<le  in  a  high  demi-peaked 
saddle,  with  Moorish  stirrups,  profusely  decorated, 
like  the  harness,  with  silver.  I  could  not  quite 
make  him  out.  The  Postilion  of  Longjumeau,  a  pi¬ 
cador  from  the  bull-ring  Gambia  in  the  “  Slave  ”  on 
horseback  struggled  for  mastery  in  his  guise.  He 
moved  slowly  across  the  window,  anil  1  saw  him  no 
more.  I  forgot  all  about  this  splendid  spectre  on 
horseback,  and  returned  to  my  dalliance  with  the 
preserved  cocoa-nut 

Time  passed.  It  might  have  been  an  hour,  it 
might  have  been  a  minute,  it  might  have  been  a 
couple  of  seconds,  —  for  the  march  of  Time  is  only 
appreciable  in  degree,  and  is  dependent  on  circum¬ 
stances,  —  when,  looking  up  from  the  cocoa-nut,  I 
saw  the  plane  of  vision  again  darkened.  Slowly, 
like  the  stag  in  a  shooting-gallery,  there  came  bo^ 
bing  along,  a  very  small  gig-boily,  hung  on  very 
large  C  springs,  and  sunnounted  by  an  enonnous 
hooil.  Stretched  between  the  apron  and  the  top  of 
this  hood,  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  was  a 
kind  of  awning  or  tent  of  some  sable  fabric.  Peep¬ 
ing  between  me  hood  and  the  awning,  I  saw  a 
double  pair  of  white-trousered  legs,  while  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  altitude  above,  two  spii^  of  smoke  were 
projected  into  the  air.  “  Surely,”  I  exclaimed, 
“  they  can  never  be  so  cruel  as  to  make  their  negro 
slaves  draw  carriages.”  I  rose  from  the  table,  and, 
standing  close  to  the  bars,  gained  a  view  c£  the  street 
pavement  But  no  toil-worn  negro  was  visible,  and, 
stranger  to  relate,  no  horse,  only  the  gig-body  and  a 
pair  of  wheels  big  enough  to  turn  a  paper-mill,  and 
a  pmr  of  long  timber  shafts,  and  a  great  gulf  be¬ 
tween.  Mystery !  Was  that  an  automaton,  or  Han¬ 
cock’s  steam-coach  come  to  life  again?  Had  my 


field  of  view  been  less  confined,  I  might  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  there  was,  indeed,  a  horse  between  the 
shafts,  but  that  he  was  a  very  long  way  off.  He  was 
the  identical  horse,  in  fact,  ridden  by  the  black  pos¬ 
tilion  who  had  grinned  at  me.  I  had  seen  a  volante. 

I  became  intimately  acemainted  with  the  volante 
ere  I  left  Havana,  and  I  learned  to  long  for  it.  I 
have  yet  faint  hopes  of  acclimatizing  it  in  Hyde 
Park.  Some  slight  difficult  may  be  experienced 
in  climbing  into  it,  for  the  Cf  springs  arc  hung  very 
high,  and  are  apt  to  wag  about  somewhat  wildly 
when  the  ponderosity  of  one  or  two  human  bodies 
is  pressed  upon  them.  I  would  recommend  a  few 
'  weeks’  practice  in  climbing  into  a  hammock  ere  the 
volante  is  attempted ;  but  the  ascent  is,  after  all, 
much  more  facile  than  that  to  the  knife-board  of  a 
London  omnibus.  Once  in  the  curricle,  you  are  at 
your  ease  and  happy.  You  are  rocked  as  in  a 
cradle,  and  may  slumber  as  peacefully  as  a  baby ; 
or,  if  you  choose  to  keep  awake,  you  may  catch 
glimpses,  between  the  canopy  of  the  hood  which 
screens  the  nape  of  your  neck  and  the  crown  of 
your  head,  and  the  black  linen  awning  which  shel¬ 
ters  your  face  and  eyes  from  the  blinding  rays  of 
the  sun,  of  strips  of  life  and  movement,  —  foot-pas¬ 
sengers,  or  riders  in  other  volantes.  To  keep  a  gig 
was  declared  on  a  certain  well-known  occasion  to 
be  an  undeniable  proof  of  respectability.  But  to 
ride  in  a  gig  drawn  by  a  horse  with  a  plaited 
tail  and  silver  harness,  and  conducted  by  a  postil¬ 
ion  in  a  many-colored  jerkin  and  jack-boots,  I  con¬ 
sider  to  be  the  acme  of  glory. 

It  behooves  me  to  oner  two  brief  explanations 
with  regard  to  the  black  postilion’s  attire.  Wlicn 
ou  come  narrowly  to  inspect  him,  you  discover  that 
e  is  not  entirely  a  man  of  truth.  There  is  a  spice 
of  imposture  about  him.  'Those  breeches  and  those 
boots  are  not  wholly  genuine.  The  first,  you  dis¬ 
cover,  are  mere  linen  drawers,  instead  of  leathers ; 
indeed,  to  wear  buckskins  in  the  tropics  would  be  a 
torture,  the  hint  of  whose  possibility  would  have 
filled  the  hearts  of  the  managing  directors  of  the 
late  Spanish  Inquisition  (unlimited)  with  grati¬ 
tude.  I  could  readily  forgive  the  negro  for  his 
trifling  fraud  as  regards  the  leathers,  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  climate  covering  a  multitude  of  sins;  but 
what  shall  we  say  of  a  postilion  who  pretends  to 
wear  good  boots  which  turn  out  to  be  nothing  but 
stiff  leather  gaiters  or  spatterdashes  ?  Those  hyp¬ 
ocritical  boots  are  truncated  close  to  the  ankle, 
even  as  was  that  boot,  converted  by  Corporal 
Trim  into  a  mortar  for  the  siege  of  Dindermond. 
At  the  ankle  these  boots  do  not  even  diverge  into 
decent  bluchers  or  homely  shoes.  The  bare  feet  of 
the  black  man  are  visible ;  and  on  liis  bare  heels  and 
insteps  are  strapped  the  silver  spurs  with  their  mon¬ 
strous  rowels.  Now  a  jack-boot,  I  take  it,  is  not  a 
thing  to  be  trifled  with.  It  is  either  a  bwt  or  no 
boot.  'This  volante  appendage  is  a  hybrid,  and  con¬ 
sequently  abominable.  The  black  postilion  may 
urge,  it  18  true,  several  pleas  in  abatement  First, 
nature  has  provided  him  with  feet  quite  as  black,  as 
shiny,  and  as  tough  as  the  extremities  of  any  jack- 
boots  that  could  be  turned  out  by  Mr.  Hoby,  Mr. 
Runciman,  or  any  other  purveyor  of  boots  to  her 
Majesty’s  Ilousehold  Cavalry  Brigade. 

Next,  the  Moorish  stirrups  into  which  he  thrusts 
his  feet  are  not  mere  open  arches  of  steel,  but  capa¬ 
cious  foot-cases,  —  overshoes  hung  by  straps  to  the 
saddle.  Finally,  negroes  are  said  to  suffer  more 
than  white  people  from  the  insidious  attacks  of  a 
very  noxious  insect  common  in  Havana,  —  a  vile  lit- 
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tie  wretch  who  marries  early,  and  digs  a  hole  in  the 
ball  of  your  toe,  in  which  he  and  his  wife  reside. 
Ml'S.  Insect  lays  I  know  not  how  many  thousand 
eggs  in  the  hole  under  your  skin,  and  indamiuation, 
ulceration,  and  all  the  other  ations  —  even  some¬ 
times  to  mortification,  the  last  ation  of  all  —  ensue. 
Pending  the  advent  of  a  nice  fleshv  great  toe,  in 
which  they  can  construct  a  habitation,  the  young 
couple  dwell,  after  the  manner  of  the  little  foxes,  in 
any  holes  and  corners  that  offer ;  and  the  toe  of  a 
jack-boot  would  present  a  very  comfortable  lodging 
until  they  moved.  So  the  negro  postilion  sensibly 
cuts  off  the  foot  of  his  boot,  and  his  enemy  cannot 
lie  perdu  awaiting  him  in  a  leathern  cavern. 

For  this  (|ueer  vehicle,  the  volante,  I  conceived  a 
violent  longing ;  and  one  of  these  days  I  mean  to 
have  a  volante  neatly  packed  in  haybauds  and 
brought  to  Southampton  per  West  India  mail- 
steamer.  A  black  postilion  I  might  obtain  through 
the  friendly  offices  of  the  Freedman’s  Aid  Society, 
and  for  money  you  can  have  silver-adorned  harness 
made  to  any  pattern  in  Long-acre.  I  am  not  quite 
certain  whether  the  metropolitan  police  would  thor¬ 
oughly  appreciate  the  inordinate  length  of  the  vo- 
lante-shafls,  although  in  the  case  of  a  bhx;k  in  Cheap- 
side  the  space  intervening  between  the  horse  and 
the  gig  body  woidd  give  impatient  foot-passengers 
an  opportunity  to  duck  under  and  cross  the  street 
comfortably;  and  I  don’t  know  whether  I  should 
get  into  trouble  with  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cmelty  to  Animals,  if  I  plaited  my  horse’s  tail 
up  tight,  and  tied  it  to  the  saddle-bow,  when  sum¬ 
mer  neats  were  rife  and  flies  were  plentiful. 

Tlie  volante  !  It  is  such  a  pretty  name,  too,  and, 
Shakespeare’s  doubt  notwithstanding,  there  is  much 
in  a  name.  Southey  and  Coleridge  and  Words¬ 
worth  were  bent  on  establisliing  their  Pantisocracy 
on  the  banks  of  the  Sus<juehanna, —  not  because  they 
knew  anything  of  the  locality,  but  because  Susque¬ 
hanna  was  such  a  pretty  name.  It  is  a  very  ugly 
river;  and,  curiously  enough,  it  is  the  home  of  a 
bird  possessing  at  once  the  most  delicious  flavor  and 
the  most  grotes(][uc  name  imaginable,  —  the  canvas- 
back  duck. 

The  Cubans  have  a  genuine  passion  for  the  vo¬ 
lante.  Volantes  are  the  common  hack  cabs  of  Ha¬ 
vana  ;  and  then  the  horse  is  often  but  a  sorry  jade, 
and  the  negro  postilion  a  ragged,  profligate  “  cuss,” 
the  state  of  whose  apparel  would  have  shocked  Miss 
Tabitha  Bramble,  had  she  travelled  so  far  as  the 
Antilles.  But  the  private  volantes  as  far  exceed  the 
public  volantes  in  number  as  they  do  in  splendor. 
Eveiy  body  who  can  afford  it  keeps  a  volante,  and 
many  who  cannot  afford  it  keep  a  volante.  It  is 
the  one  luxury,  the  one  e.xpcnse,  which,  next  to  a 
cigar  and  a  bull-fight,  is  dearest  to  the  Spanish  Croole 
heart,  and  which,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  must  be 
procured. 

I  believe  that  the  middle-class  Cubans  would  soon¬ 
er  live  on  jeans  and  cold  water,  dress  in  rags,  and 
lie  on  straw  like  Margc^  Daw,  than  go  without  a 
volante.  Fortunately,  Providence  has  been  very 
good  to  them.  Tlieir  beautiful  island  runs  over 
with  fertility.  All  the  world  are  eager  to  buy  what 
they  have  to  sell,  and  wh.at  almost  js.xclusively  they 
produce,  —  sugar  and  tobacco.  So  they  make  huge 
piles  of  dollars  and  gold  ounces,  and  are  enabled 
not  only  to  keep  volantes  in  profusion,  but  to  give 
capital  dinners,  and  treat  strangers  with  a  generous 
hospitality  very  rarely  shown  in  starched  and  stuck- 
up  Europe. 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  fondness  which  the  Bed¬ 


ouin  Arabs  show  for  their  horses.  We  know  that 
the  Prophet  Mahomet  has  written  whole  chapter* 
of  the  Koran  on  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  colts. 
We  know  that  the  young  Axab  foal  is  brought  up 
in  the  tent  with  the  little  girls  ami  boys,  and  that 
when  he  grows  up  to  be  a  horse  he  is  petted  and 
caressed.  The  children  hang  about  his  neck  and 
call  him  endearing  names  ;  the  Arab  mother  strokes 
his  nose,  and  pats  his  cheek,  fetches  him  sweet.herbe, 
makes  his  bed,  feeds  him  with  bread  and  dates,  and 
strips  of  meat  cured  in  the  sun.  Well ;  the  affec¬ 
tion  which  the  Arabs  manifest  for  their  horses  the 
Cubans  manifest  for  their  volantes.  They  can 
scarcely  endure  that  the  beloved  object  should  be 
out  of  their  sight.  Make  an  evening  caU,  —  all  fash¬ 
ionable  calk  in  Cuba  are  made  in  the  evening, — 
and  in  a  dim  comer  of  the  reception  parlor  you  will 
probably  see  a  great  pyramid  covered  up  with  brown 
boUand.  It  is  not  a  harp,  it  is  not  a  grand  piano¬ 
forte  :  it  is  a  volante.  I  must  hint  that  Cuban  re¬ 
ception-rooms  are  immensely  large  and  lofty,  and 
are  always  on  the  ground  floor ;  otherwise  I  might 
be  supposed  to  be  availing  myself  too  extensively  of 
the  traveller’s  privilege,  in  relating  that  the  draw¬ 
ing-room  of  a  Cuban  lady  is  not  unirequently  a 
coach-house  as  well. 

FOREIGN  NOTE& 

Mrs.  Br  addon  is  mentioned  by  the  English  papers 
in  connection  with  the  editorship  of  “  The  Belgra¬ 
via,”  a  new  illustrated  magazine,  the  first  number 
of  which  k  to  be  published  in  November. 

The  Viennese  are  making  themselves  very  witty 
about  pending  political  events.  A  linendi^per  is 
advertising  “  Bismarck  shirts,”  which  he  declares  to 
be  unrivalled  for  toughness.  The  Zeitgeist  accounts 
for  the  sudden  cold  in  May  by  the  approach  of  the 
Russians. 

A  NEW  operetta  in  two  acts  by  Gounod  has  been 
produced  at  the  Opera  Comi^ue  of  Paris.  The 
libretto  is  founded,  with  certain  modifications,  on 
Boccaccio’s  story  of  the  poor  lover,  whose  mktress, 
coming  to  demand  hk  favorite  bird  as  a  ^ft,  learns 
that  he  has  been  obliged  to  sacrifice  it  in  order  that 
she  might  dine :  “  I’oiseau  n’est  plus,  vous  en  avea 
dind.”  In  the  tale  the  bird  is  a  falcon,  but  in  the 
operetta  it  k  a  dove,  which  ^ves  its  name  to  the 
piece. 

Professor  Abel  recently  delivered  before  the 
Royal  Institution  of  London  a  lecture  on  the  “  His¬ 
tory  of  Proposed  Substitutes  for  Gunpowder.”  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  many  substitutes  hitherto  proposed, 
gunpowder  still  maintains  its  position  as  the  best 
of  explosive  compounds  for  the  various  uses  to  which 
it  is  applied.  Its  component  parts  remain  the  same 
as  when  originally  invented,  for  nothing  has  been 
found  to  answer  the  purpose  better  than  a  mixture 
of  charcoal,  saltpetre,  and  sulphur.  Improvements 
have,  however,  been  made  in  the  proportions  of 
those  substances,  and  in  tlie  mode  of  manufacture, 
so  as  to  render  the  explosive  action  more  or  less 
rapid,  according  to  the  various  objects  for  which  it 
is  used.  For  small  arms  and  for  ^elk  a  rapid  ac¬ 
tion  is  required,  but  for  large  ordnance  and  for 
blasting  a  much  slower  combustion  is  necessary  to 
produce  the  required  effects.  Professor  Abel  men¬ 
tioned  numerous  substances  that  had  been  tried  as 
substitutes  for  charcoal  and  for  saltpetre,  including 
that  of  nitro-glycerine,  which  explodes  by  percus¬ 
sion,  and  the  dangerous  nature  m  which,  he  said. 
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had  be«n  proved  by  a  disastrous  explosion  at  Aspin- 
wall.  After  having  mentioned  some  other  proposed 
substitutes,  Professor  Abel  proceeded  to  notice  gun¬ 
cotton,  and  to  state  some  of  the  improvements  that 
have  been  made  in  its  manufacture  during  the  last 
two  years.  Gun-cotton,  indeed,  seems  to  be  suscep¬ 
tible  of  being  made  to  suit  all  explosive  purposes, 
and  it  possesses  the  great  advantage  of  producing  no 
smoke,  and  of  leaving  no  residuum.  Another  advan¬ 
tage  of  no  less  importance  is  the  safety  with  which  it 
may  be  manufactured  and  stored,  for  it  can  be  wet¬ 
ted  and  rendered  incombustible,  and  its  explosive 
properties  are  restored  without  injury  when  dried. 
Among  other  applications  of  which  gun-cotton  is 
susceptible  is  that  of  fire-works,  which  might  be  ex¬ 
hibited  in  a  room  without  nuisance,  and  he  con¬ 
cluded  the  lecture,  which  was  illustrated  with  nu¬ 
merous  experiments,  by  giving  a  brilliant  pyrotech¬ 
nic  display. 

The  French  dramatic  authors  have  recently 
started  a  publishing  house  of  their  own.  The  office 
in  Paris  is  on  the  Boulevard.  Any  author,  who  may 


have  five  months  to  pay  the  printers  and  stationers 
bill  in.  An  additional  charge  of  ten  per  cent  upon 
the  net  cost  is  to  be  paid  as  a  fee  to  the  agency,  to 
cover  their  office  expenses  and  clerks’  salanes.  The 
reason  of  this  new  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
Paris  dramatic  authors  is  smd  to  be  the  low  prices 
paid  by  the  great  publishers  there,  notwithstanding 
the  enormous  sales  of  most  works  of  the  kino. 
Messrs.  Levy  Frferes  have  been  especially  com¬ 
plained  of.  To  M.  Bouchardy  it  is  said  they  gave 
£  20  for  the  copyright  of  “  Lazare  le  Patre,”  the 
sale  of  which  extendeil  to  120,000  copies.  Other 
instances  were  adduced  by  tbe  members  of  the  new 
publishing  association,  and  their  first  meeting  was 
enlivened  by  this  anecdote:  The  late  Henri  Mur- 
ger  —  who,  it  appears,  was  a  wretched  manager  of 
his  own  affairs,  blaming  everybody  but  himself  for 
the  difficulties  into  which  he  was  often  plunged  — 
sold  most  of  his  compositions  to  this  firm.  “  If  one 
thing  more  than  another  troubles  me  in  my  dying 
hour,”  said  the  author  when  on  his  death-bed,  “  it  is 
that  I  go  out  of  the  world  conscious  that  I  have 
been  the  ruin  of  MM.  Levy  Freres.”  M.any  such 
co-operative  ventures  as  the  Paris  Dramatic  Au¬ 
thors’  Society  have  been  started  on  former  occa¬ 
sions  ;  but  the  strange  tiling  is  that  almost  all  these 
amateur  combinations  have  failed,  notwithstanding 
the  clear  way  in  which  it  was  shown  on  paper  that 
enormous  profits  could  be  made,  and  no  end  of 
tradesmen’s  villanies  put  a  stop  to. 

Torching  the  miniature  of  the  Queen  for  Mr. 
Peabody,  the  Times  says :  “  A  fac-simile  of  the 
kindly  and  most  gracious  gift  which  Her  Majesty 
offered  to  the  great  American  philanthropist  is  now 
on  view  at  Mr.  Dickinson’s  gallery.  Old  Bond  Street. 
In  the  present  stage  of  the  work,  only  the  beautiful 
wateiMXilor,  from  which  the  enamel  on  gold  is  after¬ 
wards  to  be  done,  is  now  shown.  This,  however,  in 
its  magnificent  frame  of  chased  metal,  gives  a  very 
fair  idea  of  what  the  effect  of  the  whole  will  be  when 
finished.  But  the  word  “  miniature  ”  scarcely  rep¬ 
resents  what  the  importance  as  regards  the  size  of 
the  likeness  will  be,  for,  though  only  half-length,  the 
painting  is  14  inches  long  by  nearly  10  inches  wide. 
For  the  first  time  for  the  presentation  of  her  por¬ 
trait  to  a  private  individual.  Her  Majesty  sat  in  the 
only  robes  of  state  she  has  worn  since  the  death  of 


the  Prince  Consort,  —  the  costume  in  which  she  was 
attired  at  the  opening  of  the  present  Parliament. 
This  was  a  black  silk  dress,  trimmed  with  ermine, 
and  a  long  black  velvet  train,  similarly  adorned. 
Over  her  Mary  Stuart  cap  is  the  demi-crown,  while 
the  Koh-i-noor  and  one  rich  jewelled  cross,  pre¬ 
sented  by  Prince  Albert,  form  her  only  ornaments. 
To  complete  this  portrait  Her  Majesty  gave  Mr. 
Tilt  several  long  sittings,  and  has  now  expressed  her 
unqualified  approval  of  the  water-color  shown  at 
Mr.  Dickinson’s. 

This,  however,  is  but  the  commencement  of  the 
process.  The  portrait  is  to  be  done  in  enamel  by 
Mr.  Tilt,  on  a  panel  of  pure  gold.  In  these  enamel 
paintings,  to  bring  out  all  the  brilliancy  of  their  col¬ 
ors,  they  have  to  he  burnt  in  a  furnace  at  least  five 
and  generally  six  times.  The  heat  to  which  they 
are  subjected  is  so  intense  as  to  be  only  short  of  that 
which  would  fuse  gold,  and  the  most  exquisite  care 
is  necessary  neither  to  let  the  picture  heat  too  soon 
nor,  above  all,  cool  too  rapidly,  as  in  either  case  the 
enamel  would  crack.  So  large  an  enamel  portrait 
has  never  been  attempted  in  this  country.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  found  necessary  to  build  a  small 
heating  furnace  specially  for  the  execution  of  this 
work.  It  will  take  about  six  weeks  to  complete  all 
the  processes,  when  the  picture  will  be  mounted  in 
a  most  elaborate  and  massive  chased  frame  of  pure 
gold,  surmounted  with  the  Royal  crown  enamelled 
on  the  same  metal  in  colors.  Altogether  it  will  form 
a  gift  worthy  both  of  Her  Majesty  and  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  to  whom  she  presents  it.  In  fidelity  of  por¬ 
traiture  the  likeness  is  not  to  be  surpassed,  and  of 
course  it  was  not  till  after  many  and  long  sittings 
that  such  perfect  success  was  accomplished.  After 
being  submitted  to  the  Queen  on  its  completion  it 
will  M  forwarded  to  Mr.  Peabody,  who  intends  to 
deposit  it  where  it  may  be  best  seen  in  a  large  in¬ 
stitution  which  he  has  founded  in  Boston,  his  na¬ 
tive  town.” 


TWO  TRANSLATIONS  FROM  THE  HUN¬ 
GARIAN  POET,  PETOFI. 

I. 

O  YOUTH !  thou  art  a  whirlwind  !  Thou 
In  thy  swift  circling  dance 
Droppest  a  flowery  garland  on  our  brow, 

Which  shines  in  we  sun’s  glance  ; 

And  suddenly  there  comes  another  gust, 

Which,  with  unfriendly  breath. 

Carries  away  the  wreath. 

And  leaves  no  trace  upon  the  forehead-bust : 

We  feel  that  forehead  cold  and  blank  and  bare. 
Inquiring :  “  Was  the  garland  ever  there  ?  ” 

II. 

A  dream 

Is  Nature’s  kindest  gift ;  it  opens  wide 

Those  fairy  palaces  where  glance  and  gleam 
Sweet  fancies,  never  seen  at  waking  tide. 

In  his  blest  dreams  the  boor 
Drives  cold  and  thirst  and  hunger  from  his  door, 
Wears  purple  garments,  dwells  amidst  perfumes, 
Spreads  sotlest  carpets  on  his  gilded  rooms. 

And  laughs  at  tyrant  kings,  and  walks  erect 
In  the  proud  liberty  of  self-respect 
In  dreams  the  youtn  whom  the  coy  maid  has  chased, 
Sleeps  with  his  loving  arms  around  her  waist ; 

And  I,  poor  dreamer !  in  my  vision  see. 

That  my  weak  breath  has  made  my  country  flee  I 
JOHH  BowHCto. 


